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Quare quis tandem me reprehendat, fi quantum eæteris ad feſtos dies 
judorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias voluptates, et ad ipſam requiem 
animi et corporis conceditur temporis: quantum alii tempeſtivis conviviis, 
quantum alez, quantum pilz ; tantum mihi egomet ad hezc ſtudia recolen- 


da, ſumpſefo, 
„ Cic. pro Arcbid. 
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le of Contents, and ſome trivial additions have been made which 
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W ITH a view to impreſs on the memory the reſult of 
ſome miſcellaneous reading on different ſubjects of BIBII- 
cal. LITERATURE, the following notes were committed to 


paper. It may be found, that they give, 


I. Some hiſtory of the riſe and decline of the Hebrew 
language, including an account of the Miſhna, the Two 
Gemaras, and the Targums: II. Some account of the Hel- 
leniſtic language, principally with a view to the Septuagint 
verſion of the Bible: under this head, mention will be 
made of the early verſions of the Old Teſtament, and the 
Biblical labours of Origen : III. Some obſervations on the 
effect produced on the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, 1ſt, by 
the Helleniſtic idiom of the writers; 2dly, by the Rabhi- 
nical doctrines current in Judza at the time of Chriſt's ap- 
pearance, and by the controverſies among the ſects, into 
which the learned were then divided; 3dly, by the literary 
purſuits of the Jews being confined to their religious tenets 

B and 
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and obſervances; gthly, by the political ſubſerviency of the 
Jews to the Romans; 5thly, by their connections and in- 
tercourſe with the neighbouring nations; and 6thly, by the 
difference of the dialects, which prevailed among the Jews 
themſelves: IV. Some account, iſt, of the Biblical litera- 
ture of the middle ages; 2dly, of the induſtry of the Monks; 
and 3dly, of the induſtry of the Jews in copying Hebrew ma- 
nuſcripts: V. Some notion of the Maſorah, and the Keri 
and Ketibh : VI. Some notion of the controverſy reſpeCt- 
ing the nature, antiquity, and utility of the vowel points : 
VII. Some general remarks,—1ſt, on the hiſtory of the 
Jews after their return from the Babyloniſh captivity to 
the birth of Chriſt; 2dly, on the perſecutions ſuffered by 
the Jews; 3dly, on their preſent ſtate ; ꝗthly, on their 
religious tenets ; 5thly, on the appellations of their doctors 
and teachers; 6thly, on the Cabala; ythly, on their wri- - 
ters againſt the Chriſtian religion; and 8thly, on their 
principles reſpecting religious toleration : VIII. Some ob- 
ſervations on the nature of the Hebrew manuſcripts, and 
the principal printed editions of the Hebrew Bible; IX. 
Some account of the principal Greek manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament : X. Of the polyglot editions of the New 
Teſtament: XI. Of the principal Greek editions of the 
New Teſtament : XII. Of the verſions of the New Teſta- 
ment into the Romeika, or modern Greek: XIII. Of the 
oriental verſions of the New Teſtament ; XIV, Of the Latin 

Vulgate ; 
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Vulgate: XV. Of the Engliſh tranſlations of the Bible : 
XVI. And of the diviſion of the Bible into chapters and 
yerſes : XVII. Some general obſervations will be offered on 
the nature of the various readings of the ſacred text, ſo 
far as they may be ſuppoſed to influence. the queſtions re- 
ſpecting its purity, authenticity, or divine inſpiration : 
XVIII. Mention will then be made of the principal works 
made uſe of by the writer, in the courſe of his enqui- 
les. | 


I. 


The claim of TER HAB NEW Lax c ACE to high anti- 


quity cannot be denied: its pretenſions to be the original 


language of mankind, and to have been the only language 
in exiſtence before the confuſion at Babel, have, by many 
reſpectable writers, been thought not inconſiderable. In 
a general ſenſe it denotes the language uſed by the deſcen- 
dants of Abraham, in all the variations of their fortune, 
before and after they became poſſeſſed of the promiſed 
land, during their captivity in Babylon, to the time of 
their final diſperſion; and from their final diſperſion, ſo 
far as they retained a peculiar language of their own, to 
the preſent time. But it may be more accurately conſi- 
dered, under the three diſtinct idioms of South Chanaani- 
tic, Aramæan, and Talmudical. 
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I. 1. It evidently received the appellation of South Cha- 
naanitic, from its being the idiom of the inhabitants of the 
land of Chanaan: and, as no material alteration took 


place in it, during the long period which elapſed, from 


Abraham's arrival in Chanaan, till the captivity, it is 
known, through the whole of this period, by that appel- 
lation. Nice obſervers have profeſſed to find, that it arriv- 


ed at its perfection in the reign of Solomon, and to re- 


mark in it ſome degree of falling off from that time, and 
have therefore pronounced his reign to be the golden, and 


the propheſyings of Iſaiah to be the ſilver age of the He- 


brew Language: but, unleſs this obſervation be under- 


ſtood with ſome qualification, it appears to have more of 


fancy than of truth. During the captivity of the Jews in 


Babylon, their language was far from being wholly for- 


gotten by them. On their return, it was greatly their 
wiſh to reſtore it: but their commixture with the natives 
of the country, where they had been captives, the reſi- 
dence of many of them in the neighbouring nations, their 
intercourſe and habits with the ſubjects of other kingdoms, 


and their frequent political conneCtions with the Seleuci- 
dan monarchs, introduced into it a multitude of foreign 
words and foreign idioms. In the progreſs of time they 


debaſed it altogether, and, in a manner, converted it into 
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I. 2. In this ſtate, it is known by the appellation of 
Aramean, from Aram, one of. the ſons of Sem. His de- 


ſcendants inhabited the Mediterranean region, between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and extended north to Armenia, and 


ſouth to Shinaar, Babylon, and Chaldæa. To the eaſt were 
the deſcendants of Aſhur, another of the ſons of Sem, called 
the Aſſyrians; their chief city ſtood upon the Tigris, and 
was called Ninivez beyond them were the people of Me- 
dia. There is reaſon to ſuppoſe that the deſcendants of 
Aram never extended themſelves beyond the 'Tigris. But 
they paſſed the Euphrates, weſt, and occupied the territory 
known to us by the name of Syria, Aram Zobah and ſome 
other places were denominated from them. In conſequence 
of the circumſtances above adverted to, the Aramæan lan- 
guage became, after the captivity, the general language 
of Paleſtine. It branched into two dialects, the Chaldee, 
or Eaſt Aramæan, and the Syriac, or Weſt Aramzan. 
The Eaſt Aramæan was ſpoken at Jeruſalem and Judza 
the Weſt, in the Gallilæa Gentium, The learned, how- 
ever, {till cultivated the ſtudy of the old Hebrew or South 
Chanaanitic, and it was uſed in the ſervice of the ſyna- 
gogue. Thus ir continued the language of literature and 
religion, but the language of common diſcourſe was the 


Aramæan. That, therefore, was the language of the Jews, 


at the time of the birth of Chriſt ; it was ſpoken by him, 
in his familiar inſtructions and converſations ; and, with 
ſome 
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ſome variation, it continued the language of Judza till the 
final diſperſion of the Jews, after the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem. | 


I. 3. Notwithſtanding the deſtruction of that city, a large 
portion of the Jews remained, or eſtabliſhed themſelves, in 
Judea. By degrees they formed themſelves into a regular 
ſyſtem of government, or rather ſubordination, connected 
with the various bodies of Jews, diſperſed throughout the 
world. They were divided into the Weſtern and Eaſtern 
Jews. The Weſtern were thoſe who inhabited Egypt, Ju- 
dæa, Italy, and other parts of the Roman empire; the Eaſ- 
tern were thoſe who were ſettled in Babylon, Chaldæa, and 
Perſia, The head of the Weſtern Jews was known by the 
name of Patriarch ; the head of the Eaſtern Jews was called, 
Prince of the Captivity. The office of Patriarch was abo- 

| liſhed by the Imperial laws, about the year 429: from which 
time the Weſtern Jews were ſolely under the rule of the 
chiefs of their ſynagogues, whom they called primates. The 55 
princes of the captivity had a longer and more ſplendid ſway, 
they reſided at Babylon or Bagdad, and exerciſed their autho- 
rity over all the Jews who were eſtabliſhed there, or in the 
adjacent country, or in Aſſyria, Chaldza, or Parthia, They 
ſubſiſted as late as the twelfth century. In the midſt of 
their depreſſion and calamities, the Jews were attentive, in 
ſome meaſure, to their religion and language. With the 
permiiſion 
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permiſſion of the Romans, they eſtabliſhed academies. The 
moſt famous were thoſe of Jabne and Tiberias. 


About the reign of Antoninus Pius, Rabbi Jehuda Hak- 
| kadoſh publiſhed a collection of Jewiſh traditions, called the 
Miſbna, the ſtyle of which ſeems to ſhew, that their attempts 
to reſtore their language had not been unſucceſsful. Suren- 
huſius publiſhed the original, with a Latin verſion, and the 
commentaries of Maimonides and Bartenora, in ſix volumes 
folio, at Amſterdam, 1698—1 503. It has been tranſlated 
into German by Rabe; his tranſlation was publiſhed at 
Onolzbach, in 1760-1763, in ſix volumes quarto. 


As a ſupplement to this, the firſt Gemara was written, 
for the uſe of the Jews of Judza, whence it is called the 
Gemara of Jeruſalem. The ſtyle of it is ſo abrupt and 
barbarous, that the 'moſt profound Hebraiſts almoſt confeſs 
their inability to underſtand it. After the death of Anto- 
ninus Pius, a freſh perſecution broke out againſt them, and 
they were expelled from their academies within the Roman 
empire. 'The chief part of them fled to Babylon, and the 
neighbouring countries; and there, about the fifth century, 
they publiſhed what is called the Second or Babyloniſh Ge- 
mara, in which there is leſs of barbariſm and obſcurity, 
than in the former. A tranſlation of it was begun in Ger- 
many by Rabe. The Miſhna and Gemara form what is 
| called 


of the Miſhna and Babyloniſh Gemara. The former is pre- 


in the darkeſt ages of their hiſtory, they cultivated their 
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called the Talmud, and the idiom of this collection is called 
the Talmudical. From there being two Gemaras, there are 
two Talmuds, the Jeruſalem and Babyloniſh : the former 
conſiſts of the Miſtina and Jeruſalem Gemara; the latter, 


ferred by the Chriſtians, as containing fewer fables and 
trifles; the latter is preferred by the Jews, as deſeending 
moſt into particulars, When they mention the Talmud, 
generally, they underſtand by it, the Babyloniſh Talmud. 


The Talmudical language was uſed by many of their 
writers. About the year 1038 the Jews were expelled from 
Babylon. Some of the moſt learned of them paſſed into 
Africa, and thence into Spain. Great bodies of them ſet- 
tled in that kingdom. They aſſiſted the Saracens in their 
conqueſt of it, Upon that event, an intimate connection 
took place between the diſciples of Moſes and the diſciples 
of Mahomet. It was cemented by their common hatred _ 
of the Chriſtians, and ſubſiſted till their common expulſion, 
This is one of the moſt brilliant epochas of Jewiſh litera- | 
ture, from the time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Even 


language with aſſiduity, and were never without ſkilful 
grammarians, or ſubtle interpreters of Holy Writ, But, 
ſpeaking generally, it was only during their union with the 
Saracens in Spain, and in the flouriſhing ages of the Caliphs 
of 
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of Bagdad, that they ventured into general literature, or 
uid, in their writings, a foreign, and conſequently in their 
conceptions, a profane language. 
85 

In the literature of the Jews, the Targums fill a conſi- 
derable ſpace. They are paraphraſes, which, at different 
times, and by different hands, have been made, in the 
Chaldee language, of all the Hebrew parts of the Old Teſ- 
tament. They have various degrees of merit. What is 
called the Targum of Onkelos is confined to the Pentateuch, 
and is far better executed than any of the others. There 
are ſtrong grounds for ſuppoſing, that all the Targums are 
ſubſequent to the Verſion of the Seventy. | 


II. 


The only inſtance, in which, before the birth of Chriſt, 
the Jews appear to have uſed a profane language, was in 
the tranſlation of the Bible made by the Seventy. 


II. 1. With reſpect to the S ye: It has been obſerved, 
that the policy of the Romans to extend, with the progreſs 
of their arms, the uſe of the latin language, was attended. 
with greater ſucceſs in their weſtern, than in their eaſtern 


_ conqueſts; ſo that while the language of Rome was readily. 
adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Pannonia, the Greeks 
C. : preſerved 
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preſerved their language; and it continued to be ſpoken in 
their various colonies, from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and in the numerous cities in Aſia and Egypt, 
founded by the Macedonian kings. All of them abounded 
with Jews. They were known by the name of Grecian or 
Helleniſtic Jews, from the application which the Jews made 
of the term Helleniſtic, to deſcribe them as reſiding in Gre- 
cian cities, and ſpeaking the Greek language. Alexandria, 
upon many accounts, was, in regard to them, the capital of 
the countries they inhabited. By living among the Greeks, 
they naturally acquired their language; but they incorpe- 


rated into it numberleſs words and phraſes of their own. 


This muſt always be the caſe where foreigners acquire a 
language. It was ſo in a particular manner with the Jews, 
as they acquired the Greck language rather by practice than 
grammar, and as they did not live promiſcuouſly among the 


natives, but ſeparately in large communities, among them- 


ſelves. Beſides, they had a more than common reverence- 


for the facred book. It compriſed all their religion, all their 
morality, all their hiſtory, all their politics, and whatever 
was moſt excellent of their poetry. It may, therefore, be 


ſaid to have contained all their language and its phraſes. 


Unavoidably they would be led to adopt its idiom, even in 
their ordinary diſcourſe, and to introduce it into their 
writings. The conſequence was, that, always bearing in 
their minds the idiom of their mother tongue, they moulded 
* the 
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the Greek words into Hebraic phraſes, and ſometimes even 
uſed words, which reſembled certain Hebrew terms in 
their ſound, in an Hebraic ſenſe. The effect of this was 
the more ſtriking, as no languages are more diſſimilar than 
the Hebrew and the Greek; the copiouſneſs and variety of 
the latter forming a ſtrong contraſt to the ſimplicity and 
penury of the former, Hence, when the Jews came to 
tranſlate the Sacred Writings into Greek, their verſion car- 
ried, in every part of it, the ſtrongeſt tincture of their 
native idiom: ſo that, though the words were Greek, the 
phraſeology was every where Hebrew. This was greatly 
increaſed by the ſcrupulous, not to ſay ſuperſtitious, at- 
tachment of the Jews to the Holy Writings, which led 
them to tranſlate them in the moſt ſervile manner. To this 
muſt be added, that the whole tenor of the Holy Writings 
relates to facts and circumſtances peculiar, in many re- 
ſpects, to the choſen people. Beſides, — the duties which 
they inculcate, and the ſentiments they contain or raiſe, 
were unknown to the writers of Greece. In expreſſing 
them, therefore, the tranſlators were often at a loſs; and | 
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then, for want of a correſponding or equivalent word to 

convey their author's meaning fully, they were conſtrained 

to do the beſt they could by approximation. The letter 

written by the German Jews, reſiding in England, to their | 

foreign brethren, recommending Doctor Kennicott to their 

protection and aſſiſtance in his Biblical purſuits (publiſhed 
C 2 
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by him in his“ Diſertatio Goneralir), 1 is a curious ſpecimen 
of the language of a Jew, when he attempts to Expreſs | 


modern, and, in reſpect to him, foreign ideas, in the He! 


brew language. One of the moſt ſtriking pecillidfities un 


the Greek Teſtament is, the total abſence of the dual! num- | 


ber. Mr. Marſh's obſervations on this ſingular circumſtaice 
(ſec his note 67, to ch. 4 $5. of Pre deſerve great 


conſideration. 


II. 2. With reſpect to the Hiſtory of the Septuagint, there 


ſcarcely is a ſubject of literature upon which more has been 


written, or of which leſs, with any degree of certainty, is 
known. The popular account of its being made in the reign 


of Prolemy Philadelphus, at the ſuggeſtion! of Ariſteas, and 


under the direction of Demetrius Phalereus, by ſeventy or 
ſeventy-two Jews, ſhut up in cells, appears to be generally 
exploded. The prevailing opinion is, that it was made at 
Alexandria, at different times, and by different interpreters ; 
but that all of them were Jews, The Pentateuch, the book 


of Job, and the Proverbs, are the parts of the verſion moſt 
admired. The principal editions are, Aldus's edition, pub- 


liſhed in 1518 ; the Vatican, publiſhed in 1587; Mr. Grabe's, 
printed at Oxford in 1707, from the famous Alexandrine 
Manuſcript ; and Profeſſor Breitinger's, publiſhed at Zurich, 


* [A valuable edition of this work, with many additions, was publiſhed 
þy Bruns, in 8vo. Brunswick 1783.] g ; 
in 
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| nb _ in the margin at the bottom of 


"the page” RTE 15  Driggipal variations of the' Roman edi- 
tion of 1 587, or he Vatican Manuſcript. To theſe editi- 


. ons ſhould be added, the Complutenſian, publiſhed in 15 15. 
Dr. Owen ſays, that it adheres to no particular copy; but 
that, taking out of all, the readings which came neareſt to 
the Hebrew text, it may be looked upon rather as a new 
tranſlation, than the antient Greek verſion of the Seventy. 
A ſplendid edition of the Septuagint is now preparing at 
Oxford, under the care of Dr. Holmes. 'The verſion of 
the Septuagint is the verſion generally cited by Chrift, and 
by the apoſtles and fathers. It has always been of the higheſt 
authority in the church of Rome: but, in the middle ages, 


tic verſion of the Greek church; the early Latin verſions 
were generally tranſlations from it. In many inſtances it 
differs materially from the Hebrew. In the Pentateuch, the 
verſion of the Seventy approaches nearer to the Samaritan, 
than to the Hebrew text. The difference between it and 
the Hebrew has not yet been accounted for on ſatisfactory 
grounds. At firſt, it was unfavourably received by the Jews, 
But the number of Helleniſtic Jews increaſing, and a Greek 
tranſlation of the Sacred Writings being neceſſary for them, 


it 


it was little known, and hardly ever uſed. It is the authen- 
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it came into uſe among them, and was ſometimes uſed in 
the Synagogues in Judza. 'The antient fathers generally re- 
ferring to it in their controverſies with the Jews, it grew 
out of favour with them : and ſome of the Talmudiſts have 
ſpoken of it in the ſtrongeſt terms of reprobation. They 
A declare, that the day in which it was made, was as fatal to 
Iſrael as that of the golden calf: that, in conſequence of 


it, the earth was for three days covered with darkneſs; and 
an annual faſt, on the 8th of December, was cſtabliſhed. 


II. 3. Connected with the hiſtory of the Septuagint is, 
the Hiſtory of the other Verſions made of the Old Teſtament, 
from the Hebrew into Greek, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, 
and the Biblical labours of Origen. The firit of theſe verſions 
was made by Aquila, who from a Chriſtian, became a Jew, 
and was accuſed of deſignedly miſtranſlating thoſe paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament, which eſtabliſh the divine miſſion 
and character of Chriſt. —He publiſhed two diſtinct tranſla- 
tions; the firſt was free; the laſt and moſt in uſe, ſervile, 
| He was followed by Symmachus, whoſe tranſlation is ſuppoſed 
| | : to have been clear and elegant; and by Theodation, whoſe 

| tranſlation was thought to be more liberal than the ſecond 
| of Aquila, but more ſtrict than the verſion of Symmachus. 
| | A fifth, a ſixth, and a ſeventh verſion of ſome parts of the 
y Old Teſtament were made; the authors of them are un- 
| known, | 


II. 4. The 


to the Hebrew. If the charge be founded, there may be a 
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II. 4. The Biblical labours of Origen are known under the 
appellation of his Tetraples, Hexaples, Octaples, and Ennea- 
ples. The Tetraples contained, in four columns, the Greek 
verſions of Aquila, Symmachus, the Seventy, and Theo- 
dotion. Having diſcovered two other verſions, he added 
theſe to the Tetraples. 'They conſtituted together the 


Hexaples. By prefixing to them the Hebrew text, and 


tranſcribing it, in a ſeparate column, in Greek letters, he 
increaſed them to Octaples. He afterwards added to them 
a ſeparate verſion of the Pſalms. With that they are called 
his Enneaples. So that, the firſt column contained the He- 
brew text in Hebrew letters; the ſecond, the Hebrew in 
Greek letters; the third, the verſion of Aquila: the fourth 
the verſion of Symmachus ; the fifth, the Greek text of the 
Septuagint z the ſixth, the verſion of Theodotion ; the ſe- 
venth, his fifth Greek edition; the eighth, his ſixth Greek 
edition; the ninth, his laſt verſion of the Pſalms. 

In all his labours, he appears to have directed his atten- 
tion principally to the Septuagint, with a view to make it 
conform to the Hebrew text. For this purpoſe, eaving the 
text itſelf of the Septuagint untouched, he ſhewzd, by 
certain marks, the difference between it and the Hebrew 
text. His. admirers and followers are accuſed of a want 
of a ſimilar reſpeC for the text of the Septuagint; they 
are charged with altering the text itſelf, to make'it conform 


wide 


—— — 
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wide difference between the preſent and the original text of 
the Septuagint; and the diſcovery of a Manuſcript anterior 
to the time of. Origen, or bearing evident marks of expreſſing 
the original text, would be an invaluable acquiſition. 


III. 


III. 1. This leads to THE Booxs or THE New TesT4- 
MENT. Moſt probably all of them were originally written 
in Greek except the Goſpel of St. Mathew, and the Epiſtle 
of St. Paul to the Hebrews. The Style of the writers has a 
conſiderable affinity with that of the Septuagint verſion ; but 
it is much more free from Hebraiſms, and approaches ſome- 
what nearer to the Greek idiom : in each, however, the He- 


brew phraſeology is diſcernible. To mention ſome particu- 


lars,—in each, the ſame uſe is made of the double ſubſtan- 
tive, to ſupply the Jewiſh want of adjectives, as « kingdom 
and glory” to expreſs a * glorious kingdom ;” © mouth and 
wiſdom” to expreſs a © wile diſcourſe.” In each the words, 
c of God,” are uſed to denote the ſuperlative degree, in 
compariſon z as, © the mountains of God” and © the ce- 
« dars of God” for « very high mountains” and “ very 
cc high cedars.” In each, the difficulty, and on many occa- 
ſions, the impractability of accommodating the conjugations 
of the Hebrew language to the Greek modes and voices, 
and the Hebrew connectives to the Greek particles and pre- 
poſitions, appear. But, beſides a peculiarity of ſtyle, from 

"To — 
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the perpetual recurrence of Jewiſh phraſeology, the New Teſ- 
tament has, in common with the Old, the leading features 
1 of the oriental ſtyle of inſtruction, —ſhort aphoriſtic ſenten- 
; ces, and frequent uſe of allegory and parable. In each, ex- 


daeme ſimplicity of phraſe is joined, throughout, to extreme 


boldneſs and pomp of imagery; and both are rendered the 
more ſtriking by their proximity. This is frequently ſeen in 
the moſt familiar diſcourſes recorded of Chriſt by the Evar- 


| J geliſts. Even in the Sermon on the Mount, the ſubject and 
W the ſimile are often united in a manner which nations of the 


Weſt have never employed out of poetry. In theſe, and in 


many other inſtances, a conſiderable degree of ſimilitude is 


diſcoverable between the Greek of the Septuagint, and the 
Greek of the New Teitament ; in ſome reſpects, however, 
che Greek of the New Teſtament has ſtrong peculiarities. 


IIT. 2. One of the moſt ſtriking of theſe was a conſe- 
quence of the Rabbinical deftrines and diſputes, which, at the 
WE time of Chriſt's miſſion, prevailed in Judza. Notwithſtand- 
ring the unſocial temper and habits of the Jews, and the:r 
* decided averſion from intercommunity with ſtrangers, it 
was impoſſible that ſuch numbers of them ſhould inhabit 
the cities of Greece, without imbibing ſomething of the 
literary and inquibtive ſpirit of that people. The conſe- 
' quence was, that they gave into a variety of diſputes. The 
principal ſets, into which they were divided, were thoſe 

D or 
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of the Phariſees and the Sadiluccer. The fortner had ſub- 
fiſted-one hundred and fifty years before the birth of Chriſt : 
they gave too much to tradition, and deluged the plain 
ſimplicity of the Moſaic law in a multitude of ſcriptural 


gloſfes and comments. They affected great auſterity of | 


morals, and practiſed numberleſs ſuperſtitions: They held 
the chief offices. in church and ſtate, and had the greateſt 
influence over the common people.. 'The Saddncees were 
2 more ancient ſect: they were diſtinguiſhed by their ad- 
herence to- the word of the Sacred Writings, interpret- 


ing it always in its moſt literal fenſe, and rejecting, with | 
eontempt, all traditionary reaſonings and obſervances. But 
at the ſame time that they profeſſed a ſtrict, not to ſay a | 
bigoted, adherence to the Law of Moſes, they held, by a iſ 
ſtrange contradiction, the looſeft opinions. They denied 


a future ſtate, and, as far as is conſiſtent with any belief in 
the Holy Writings, were Epicureans both in practice and 
theory. In eppoſitiom to the Phariſees, who inclined: to 
fataliſm, they. maintained the freedom of. the human will. 
| They avoided interfering in public concerns, and were few 
in number, but of the higheſt quality. The Scriber had 


originally their name from tranſcribing, or making eopies of | 

the Law. By degrees they became the expounders of it. 

They may be conſidered as the public teachers of the Jewiſh Þ : 

theology. Like all others, who held offices, or interfered . 

in public concerns,. they were under the guidance, and ob- a 
| ; liged 
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liged to profeſs the principles and imitate the manners, of 
the Phariſees. The Herodians were rather a political than 
a religious ſet. Herod, whether an Idumzan by birth, or 
| defcended, as many ſuppoſe, from one of the Jewiſh fami- 
lies, who returned from the Babyloniſh captivity, unqueſ- 
tionably belonged to a family which had long profeſſed the 
Jewiſh religion, and was ranked among the tribe of Judah. 
But he ſeems to have had neither external reverence, nor 
internal reſpe&, for the religious inſtitutions of his coun- 
try. He built temples in the Grecian taſte; erected ſtatues 
for idolatrous worſhip ; adopted, in his ordinary habits of 
life, Roman manners and Roman uſages; and, in his pyb- 
lic capacity, was abſolutely devoted and ſubſervient to Ro- 
man politics. This brought upon him the hatred of the 
Phariſees, who were zealouſly attached to the independence 
of their country, and bore the Roman yoke with che utmoſt 

| indignation. Byt many of the Jews, particularly of the | 
Sadducees, embraced his politics, and, on that account, re- 
| ceived from their countrymen the name of Herodians; an 
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zppellation, in the general notion of the Jews, of the higheſt 
| contumely. Such was the ſtate of the religious ſets among 


the Jews at the time of the birth of our Saviour. The Rab- 
bins, or the teachers of each ſect, defended their tenets 
with the greateſt zeal and pertinacity. E 


98 AI. 3. All 
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III. 3. All of them however agreed in thinking their re- 
Iigious tenets and obſervances were the only objects worthy 
of 'their attention. It followed, that their literary contro- 
vorſies, inſtead of embracing, like thoſe of the philoſophical 
ſects of the Pagans, the wide circle of general literature, 
were directed and confined to their religion and religious inſtitu- 
tient, and were exhauſted in queſtions and diſcuſſions im- 
mediately, or remotely, referrible to thoſe objects. They 
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were ſometimes ſtriking by their reſinement and abſtruſe- 


neſs, but were often idle and viſionary. Theſe religious 
contentions neceſſarily produced a conſiderable effect on the 
language of the Jews; and, whether they expreſſed them- 
ſelves in Greek or in Hebrew, led them to adopt new terms 
and expreſſions. Theſe, which may be called Rabbiniſms, 
frequently occur in the New Teſtament. 


III. 4. Another peculiarity of the language of the New 
Teſtament, is its occaſional. Latiniſm. This was originally 
owing to their political ſubſerviency to the Romans. The 
celebrated prophecy of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10.) had fore- 
told . that the ſceptre ſhould not depart from Judah, nor 
« a lawgiver from between his feet, until the Shiloh 
c ſhould come. Both ancient and modern Jews agree, 
that the Meſſiah was deſigned by the Shiloh. When the 
Aſſyrian monarch led the ten tribes of Iſrael into captiyity, 
the ſceptre departed from them, and the lawgiver from 

their 
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heir feet. But when the two tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin were carried captives to Babylon, they were per- 
mitted to live as a diſtin& people, under their own rulers 


21 


ſels of the temple to be delivered to the Prince of Ju- 
dah; 1 Eſdras ii. 10. . Thus the ſceptre and the lawgiver 
were preſerved to Judah, and remained to him, till Ju- 
dea was reduced into a province by the Romans. The 
firſt interference of the Romans, as conquerors, in the 
affairs of Judæa, was in conſequence of their conqueſt of 
Syria, From that time they appointed the High Prieſts. 
Still, though they changed the order of ſucceſſion at their 
pleaſure, they uniformly confined their choice to one of 


in the full poſſeſſion, both of their civil and eccleſiaſtical 
government, till the death of Archelaus, the immediate 
ſucceſſor of Herod. 'The year after his death, they re- 
duced Judza into a Roman province. 'Then it was, that 


and juſtice was thenceforth adminiſtered in the name and 
by the laws of Rome. Then, therefore, but not till then, 
the ſceptre departed from Judah, and the lawgiver from 
his feet. It may eaſily be conceived what effect the over- 
powering influence and dominion of Rome would have, 
both on the written, and the ſpoken language of Judæa. 
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and governors: and we find, that Cyrus ordered the veſ- 


the ſacerdotal family. In other reſpects they left the Jews 


the power of life and death was taken from the Jews, 


II. 5. The 
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III. 5. The New Teſtament abounds alſo with expreſ- 


ſions introduced into it, in conſequence of the unavoida- 


ble intercourſe of the Jews with their Aſiatic, Syrian, and 
Arabian neighbours. It is obſervable, that here, as in moſt 
inſtances where Aſra is ſpoken of, with a reference to the 
New Teſtament, the word denotes a very ſmall part of 
the territory generally included under that denomination. 
It denotes, in its largeſt ſenſe, the continent of the world, 
on the eaſtern front of Europe; in a leſs large ſenſe it de- 
notes the great peninſula between the Pontus' Euxinus, 
or the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean; in a more con- 
fined ſenſe, it denotes the pro-conſular Aſia, or the Aſia 
Propria of Ptolemy, compriſing Lydia, Ionia, Caria, My- 
ſia, Phrygia, and the proconſular Helleſpont. But, in the 
New Teſtament, it generally denotes a ſtill narrower tract 
of country; that part only of proconſular Aſia, which 
compriſes the country of Epheſus and Lydia. In many 
parts of this country the Jews ſettled; and the induſtry of 
commentators has traced in ſome parts of the Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, certain marks of the Cilician dialect. In other 
inſtances they have traced the language of Perſia, Arabia, 
and particularly of Syria. | 


III. 6. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that, among the Jews 


themſelves, there was a conſiderable difference dialect. The 
firſt divifion of the country was that by Joſhua, of the 
| whole 
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whole land of Canaan among the twelve tribes. To this a 
total end was put, by the deſtruction of the ten tribes by 
Salmanaſar;.and of the two remaining tribes by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. After the return of the Jews from their captivity 
in Babylon, and at leaſt as early as their government under 
the Aſmonzan princes, the nation was diſtinguiſhed by a 
fourfold diſtinction. The firſt was Judza, including Idu- 
mæa; the ſecond was Samaria z the third was ' Galilza, 


diſtinguiſhed into the Galilza Superior, or the parts bor- 


dering on Pheœnicia and Syria, and the Galilza Inferior, 
compriſing Tiberias, N azareth, Caphernaum, the Itabyri- 
an Mountain, and the Decapolis; the fourth was Peræa, 
which compriſed, with ſome increaſe, the portion of the 
promiſed Land, occupied by the tribes of Ruben and Gad. 
All of them were under the government of Herod the 
Great. Upon his death, Auguſtus allotted Judza, Idu- 
mza, and Samaria, to his. ſon Archelaus, under the title 


of Ethnarch; Galilza'and Peræa, to Herod Antipas, ano- 


ther of his ſons, under the title of Tetrarch; and Ituræa, 
and 'Trachonitis, and the greateſt part of the country be- 
yond the Jordan, to Philip his other ſon, under the ſame 
title. Some time afterwards, Archelaus and Herod An- 
tipas were baniſhed, and the territories in their govern- 


ments were reduced into a Roman province. On the death | 
of Philip, the territory in his government was added to 
the proconſulate of Syria, Each of theſe diviſions had its 
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own provincial dialect. The ſpeech of Peter, when Chriſt 
appeared before che tribunal of Caiaphas, betrayed him to 
be a Galilæan. But a difference of dialect was the ſlight- 
eſt of the many points of difference between the Samari- 
tans and the general body of the Jews. They were of a 
different origin; the Samaritans being a mixed body of 
people, chiefly Cuthites, but all of heatheniſh extraction, 
ſent by the king of Aſſyria to repeople the kingdom of the 


ten tribes, whom he had carried into baniſhmeut, Some 


time after their arrival in the land of Iſrael, they embraced 
the worſhip of the true God, and built a temple to his 
honour on mount Gerizim, aſſerting againſt the Jews, that 
it was the place conſecrated by God himſelf to his wor- 
ſhip. They admitted the divine authority of the Penta- 
teuch but rejected the other books of the Old Teſtament. — 
The Samaritan Pentateuch has been a ſubject of much dif 
cuſſion. Care muſt be taken to diſtinguiſh between the Pen · 
tateuch in the Hebrew language, but in the letters of the 
Samaritan alphabet, and the verſion of the Pentateuch in the 

Samaritan language. One of the moſt important differences 
between the Samaritan and the Hebrew text, reſpects the 

duration of the period between the deluge and the birth of 


Abraham. The Samaritan text makes it longer by ſome 


centuries than the Hebrew text ; and the Septuagint makes 
it longer by ſome centuries than the Samaritan. It is ob- 


ſervable, that, in her authentic tranſlation of the Latin 


Vulgate, 
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W the Roman Catholic Church follows ha * 
putation expreſſed in the Hebrew text; and in her Mar- 
tyrology, follows that of the ſeventy “. 

It is ſuppoſed, that the Samaritans worſhipped ſeveral 
heathen deities in conjunction with the true God. Reli- 
gious hatred ſeems never to have been carried further than 
it was between the Jews and the Samaritans.—Such was 
the general ſtate of the Jews, as far as it may be ſuppoſed 
to have influenced their language at the time of the arrival 
of Chriſt. Whatever influence it had on their language 


when they expreſſed themſelves in Hebrew, the ſame, and 


not in a leſs degree, it had on it, wayn they expreſſed 


themſelves in Greek. 


IV. 


The Biblical labours of Origen and St. Jerom are well 
known, and are mentioned in theſe obſervations. Fro 
THE DEATH OF ST. JEROM, TO THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS 
UNDER THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE Xth, a period of 
about one thouſand years, now comes under conſideration. 


- 


IV. 1. The com paratively Jow fate of literature, and of 


the arts and ſciences, during this middle age, muſt be acknow- 


* See an excellent Diſſertation, Baue W De Annis Pa- 
triarcharum, at the end of his edition of Menochius. [2 vole. fol. Paris, 
17190 | | | 
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ledged; but juſtice claims our gratitude to the venerable 
body of men, who ſtrove againſt the barbariſm of the 


times, and to whoſe exertions we entirely owe all the pre- 
cious remains of ſacred or profane antiquity, which ſur- 
vived that calamitous æra. For whatever has been pre- 
ſerved to us of the writers of Greece or Rome; for all we 
know of the language of thoſe invaluable writers; for all 
the monuments of our holy religion; for the ſacred writ- 


ings which contain the word of God; and for the tradi- : 4 


tions of the wiſe and good reſpecting it, we are almoſt 
wholly indebted, under providence, to the zeal and exer- 


. of the prieſts and monks of the church of Rome, 


during this middle age. If, during this perivd, there were 
a decay of taſte and learning, it is wholly to be aſcribed to 
the general ruin and devaſtativn, brought on the Chriſtian 


world „ by the inroads and conqueſts of the Barbarians, 


and the other events, which were the cauſes, or the con- 
ſequences, of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 


Beſides, while we admit and lament, we ſhould not exag- 


gerate, the literary degradation of the times we ſpeak of. 
Biblical literature, the immediate ſubject of the preſent in- 
quiry, was by no means entirely neglected. Dr. Hody, in 
his moſt learned Hiſtoria Scholaſtica Hebraici Textus Verfionum- 
que Grace et Latine Vulgate, places this circumſtance beyond 
the reach of controverſy. He proyes, that there never was 
a time, even in the darkeſt ages, when the ſtudy of the 

woes original 


. 
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original language of the Holy Writings was wholly neglect- 


ed. In England alone, the works of Venerable Bede, Holy 
Robert of Lincoln, and Royer 1 ſhew how greatly 
it was Hs and purſued there. 


IV. 2. Copies of works were not then multiplied, at the 
party's will, by the inſtantaneous operation of the preſs. 
They were tranſcribed by the labour of individuals, a taſk 
of infinite pains and perſeverance, and to which (for gain 
was out of the queſtion) nothing but the conſcientious and 


unwearied induſtry of a religious eopyiſt was equal. To this 


= Gerhardus Tychſen, profeſſor of philoſophy and oriental 
1 | literature, formerly at Butzow, now at Roſtock (che two 
WM Univerſities of Butzow and Roſtock being united), in his 
Tentamen de variis Codicum Hebreorum Peteris Teftamenti 


MSS., Roftockii, 1772, bears an ample teſtimony. He ob- 
ſerves, that all manuſcripts of the Maſorah, with figures of 
dragons, ſphinxes, bears, hogs, or any other of the unclean 


WD animals; all manuſcripts of the Teſtament, with the Vul- 
gate tranſlation, or corrected to it, or corre Qed to the Bep i 


tuagint verſion z all manuſcripts, not written with black ink, 
or in which there are words written in golden letters, or 


| where the words or the margin are illuminated; and all ma- 


nuſcripts, where the word Adonai is written inſtead of che 
word Jehovah, were written by Chriſtians, and not by Jews. 
16 * ſenſible,” ſays he, that it is the general opinion, 
| E 2 | te that 
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ce that. the ſtudy of the fine arts was buried during the mid- 


« dle ages. It is not, however, leſs certain, that, while 


cc during many ages, literature was cruſhed every where 
ce elſe, ſhe found a refuge in monaſteries. From unexcep- 
« tjonable evidence, it may be ſhewn, that, while ſome of 
« the monks applied themſelves to the ſtudy of divinity, 
cc medicine, or dialectic, others made themſelves choroughly 
ce 2cquainted, with the Hebrew language, in order to con- 
te found the Jews, in their diſputes with them, by produc- 
« ing the original text: others (of whom ſome were pro- 
cc ſelytes from the Jewiſh religion) attained the higheſt {kill 
« in calligraphy, and copied Hebrew manuſcripts,” «I 
«, cannot deny,” he fays, in another part of his work, 
ce chat in Spain, formerly the paradiſe and nurſery of monks, 
« calligraphy arrived at its ſummit of excellence, particu- 
, larly in monaſteries... The Jews, with whom Spain at 
« that time abounded, -appear to have learnt it from them. 

« In proof of this aſſertion, I may appeal to ſome Hebrew 
« manuſcripts, which I'myſelf have ſeen, where the let- 


« ters throughout are ſo equal, that the whole has the ap- | 


« pearance of print. Frequently, after reſlecting on this 
t ſingular circumſtance, I haye been inclined to think, 
« that the monks, who cultivated the ſtudy of calligraphy 
« with great eagerneſs, had the forms of all the letters of 
* © the alphabet, impreſſed into or engraved out of thin plates ; 
« that whole pages or columns of theſe plates were placed 
« under 
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« under the parchment or vellum, on which it was in- 
ic tended to write, ſo that, by drawing a pencil over them, 
« the monks were able to produce this ſurpriſing equality 
« of letters; or, it may have been that the ſhapes or forms 
4c of the letters were firſt imprinted upon the parchment 
or vellum, and afterwards filled up.“ Such is the ac- 
A | knowledged merit of the monks as tranſcribers of the Holy 
WF Writings, | | | 


IV. 3. The Fews beftoxved on the copies made by them, even 0 


an exceſs of care. It has been a conſtant rule with them, 


that, whatever is conſidered as corrupt, ſhall, never be uſed, 
but ſhall be burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. A book of the 
law, wanting but one letter, with one letter too much, or 
with an error in one ſingle letter, written with any thing 
but ink, or written on parchment made of the hide of an 
unclean animal, or on parchment not purpoſely prepared 


bor that uſe, or prepared by any but an Iſraelite, or on ſkins 


of parchment tied together by unclean ſtrings ſhall be holden 
| to be corrupt: that no word ſhall be written, without à line 
firſt drawn on the parchment; no, word written by heart, 
or without having been firſt pronounced orally by the writ- 
er: that, before he writes the name of God, he ſhall waſh” 
his pen; that no letter ſhall be joined to another; and that, 
if the blank parchment cannot be ſeen all around each lets 
ter, the roll ſhall be corrupt. There arg ſettled rules for 
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the length and breadth of each ſheet, and for the ſpace to 
be left between each letter, each word, and each ſection. 
Theſe Maimonides mentions, as ſome of the principal rules 
to be obſerved in copying the facred rolls. Even to this 
day, it is an obligation on the perſons who copy the Sacred 
Writings, for the uſe of the Synagogue, to obſerve them, 
Thoſe who have not ſeen the rolls, uſed in the Synagogues, 
can have no conception of the exquiſite beauty, correctneſs, 
and equality of the writing. 


V. 

But the attention of the Jews was by no means confined 
to the writing of the copies of the Holy Word; they made 
almoſt incredible exertions to preſerye the GENUINENEss AND 
INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT. 


V. 1. This produced what has been termed the Maſe 
rab, the moſt ſtupendous monument in the whole hiſtory 
of literature, of minute and perſevering labour. The per- 


ſons who were employed in it, and who afterwards receiv- 


ed from it the name of Maſorites, were ſome Jewiſh lite- 
rati, who flouriſhed after the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian æra. With a reverential, not to ſay ſuperſtitious, at- 
tention, of which hiſtory does not furniſh an inſtance, to 
be urged in compariſon with it, they counted all the verſes, 

words 
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words, and letters, of all the twenty-four books of the Old 
Teſtament, and of each of thoſe twenty-four books, and 
of every ſection of each book, and of all its ſubdiviſions. 
« The matter of the Maſſora, ſays Mr. Lewis, in his 
Origines Hebrææ, vol. iv. p. 156. © conſiſts in critical re- 
« marks upon the verſes, words, letters, and vowel points 
« of the Hebrew text. The Maſſorets were the firſt who 
t diſtinguiſhed the books and ſections of books into verſes, 
« and marked the number of the verſes, and of the words 
&* and letters in each verſe; the verſes, where they thought 
t there was ſomething forgot; the words, which they be- 
ce lieved to be changed; the letters, which they thought 
te ſuperfluous; the repetitions of the ſame verſes; the dif- 
« ferent reading the words which are redundant or defec- 
« tive; the number of times that the ſame word is found 
in the beginning, middle, or end of a verſe; the diffe- 
« rent fignifications of the ſame word; the agreement or 
conjunction of one word with another; the number of 
« words that are printed above; which letters are pronounc- 
&* ed, and which are turned upſide down; and ſuch as 
&« hang perpendicular; and took the number of each: it 
« was they, in ſhort, who invented the vowel points, the 
te accents, and made divers critical remarks upon the punc- 
tuation, and abundance of other things of equal impor- 


. 


(e tance, 


. ä 9 great 
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A great part of the labour of theſe Jewiſh Doctors 

e conſiſted in counting the letters of the Hebrew text; 
« and the letter Nun in the word Gehon, is in the Talmud 
« obſerved to be in the very middle of the Pentateuch. 
„„ Father Simon. gives an account of a manuſcript copy, 
« which he ſaw, where that part of the Maſſora that be- 
« longed to the letters, was to this purpoſe, “ There are 
« twelve parſcioths, or great ſections, in Geneſis: there 
« are forty-three of thoſe which are called ſedarim, or 
« orders: there are one thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
e four verſes, twenty thouſand ſeven hundred and thirteen 
« words, ſeventy-cight thouſand one hundred letters; and 
« the midſt of the book conſiſts in theſe words, Ve al 
« harbcka tihich, in chap. xxvii, ver. 40. There are 
« five points (theſe are points made on the top of ſome 
10 « letters mentioned by St. Jerom). Exodus has eleven 
« parſcioths, thirty-three ſedarim, and one thouſand two 
« hundred and nine verſes, [ſixteen thouſand five hun- 
&« dred and thirteen words, ] ſixty-three thouſand four hun- 
« dred and -ſixty-ſeven letters; and theſe words, Elohim 
& lo tekallel, in chap. xxii. ver. 27. are in the very mid- 
« dle of this book. There are in Leviticus ten par- 
« ſcioths, twenty-five ſedarim, eight hundred and fifty- 
« nine verſes, eleven thouſand nine hundred and two 
« words, forty-four thouſand nine hundred and cighty-nine 
letters; and theſe words, Vehannogia bibeſar, in chap. 
« xy, ver. 7. are the middle words, There are in Num- 
| « bers 
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bers ten parſciots, thirty-three ſedarim, one thouſand 
5 ; „ two hundred and eighty-eight verſes, ſixteen thouſand 
( ſeven hundred and ſeven words, fixty-two thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-nine letters; and theſe words, Ve 


« haia-is aſher ebehar, in chap. xvii. ver. 20. are the mid- 


« dle words. There are in Deuteronomy ten parſcioths, 
&« thirty-one ſedarim, nine hundred and fifty-five verſes, 
&« ſixteen thouſand three hundred and ninety-four words, 
= << fifty-four thouſand eight hundred and ninety- two letters; 
and the middle words of this book are, Ve aſcita alpi 
. 60 hadavar, in chap. xvii. ver. 10. 


Such is the celebrated Maſorah of the Jews. Originally 
it did not accompany the text. Afterwards the greateſt 
| | | part of it was written in the margin. 'To bring it into 
WS the margin, it was neceſſary to abridge the work itſelf. _ 
8 This abridgement was called the Maſorab Parva. . Be- 
ing found too ſhort, a more copious abridgement of it 
: | was inſerted. This, in contradiction to the other Maſo- 
nah, was called the Maſorah Magna. The omitted parts 


were added at the end of the text, and this was called the 
Maſforab Finalir. 


V. 2. In the Jewiſh manuſcripts and printed editiqns, 
WW word is often found with a circle annexed to it, or with 
nn aſteriſk over it, and a word written in the margin of 
; F * = the 
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the ſame line. The former is called the Kethibb, the lat- 
ter the Keri. In theſe, much myſtery has been diſcovered 
by the Maſorites. Some have ſuppoſed them coeval with 
the text; and that they were communicated, yerbally, by 
Moſes himſelf: ſo chat he inſtructed the people generally, 
and the Levites, his own people, in particular, that the 
word he had written in ſuch a manner, ſhould be underſtood Wl 
in ſuch another manner, and communicated his reaſons for WP 
t. This, they ſay, came by oral tradition to the Maſorites, 0 
who committed it to writing. The prevailing opinion is, 
that they are partly various readings, collected from the 
time of Eſdras, and partly critical obſervations, Or, as they 
have been called, infinuations, of the Maſorites, to ſubſti- 
tute proper or regular for i improper and irregular, and ſome- 
times decent for indecent expreſſions, in the text. It is ob- 
ſervable, that none of them occur in the prophecy « of Mas 
lachi. ; 


* 


The next care of the Jews was to aſcertain and fix the 
pronunciation. With this view they invented the Yowel 
Points. To underſtand this, it may be proper to obſerve, 

that every language neceſſarily conſiſts of thoſe ſounds, 

4 which are produced by the mere act of opening the mouth, 


and which are, cer called vowels; 3 and. of thoſe, 
2 5 which 
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which are produced, both by opening the mouth, and by 
particular application of its three principal organs, the lips, 
the teeth, and the tongue; and which, from the joint ope- 
ration neceſſary to produce them, are called conſonants. In 
moſt languages, the marks or ſigns, made uſe of in writing, 
to denote the yowel ſounds, do not exceed five. But each 
of theſe is ſuſceptible of the different inflections of the grave, 
the ſlender, and the cloſe, Even thoſe require a ſtill fur- 
ther ſubdiviſion. Now the natural, or, as they may ,be 
termed, the original ſounds of the vowels, may be taught 
by precept but their further modes, or at leaſt the appli- 


cation of thoſe modes, can only be acquired by practice, 
The conſequence has been, that, in every language, the 
marks or ſigns uſed to denote the vowel ſounds, by no 
means reach all their inflections, or ſhew their particular 
application, The object of the vowel points, was to fix a 
written ſymbol of every ſound, which the Hebrew vowels 


aſſumed in pronunciation, and to aſcertain the particular 


ſound, which each vowel ſhould haye in the ſyllable or place 
where it was uſed; ſo that a reader might find the exact 


ſound by his eye, without any reſort to uſage, or any ne- 


ceſlity for further inſtruction, than what a complete know- 
ledge of the vowel points furniſhed. In the Hebrew alpha» 
bet, the vowel characters were but three, the Aleph, the 
Vau, and the Jod, correſponding to the A, the U, and the 
I, of the Romans, Theſe, from the aſſiſtance they gave 

* 
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to the enunciation of a vaſt variety of words, were called 
the matres lectionit, or the parents of reading. But they 
ſufficed to denote a very ſmall number only, of the many 
vowel ſounds. Beſides, there are many words in Hebrew, 
which conſiſt entirely of conſonants ; and of which, there- 
fore, without the aſſiſtance of vowels, there could be no 
enunciation. To remedy this inconvenience, the Maſorites 
invented the vowel points. They firſt ſettled the ſounds of 
each of the matres lectionit, and laid down general rules to 
fix the poſitions, where they ſhould be founded, and where 
they ſhould be ſilent. They then appropriated to their pur- 
poſe two ſymbols, the point and the ſtrait line. Theſe they 
multiplied and combined, both ſeparately and together, into 
a variety of forms. To each of thoſe forms they affixed a 


particular vowel ſound. Thus, leaving nothing to be ac- 


quired by uſe, or even by oral inſtruction (except as far 
as it extended to the doctrines of the vowel points), they 
eſtabliſhed a correſponding and appropriate ſign for all the 
vowel ſounds in the Hebrew language, and all their inflec- 


tions and modifications. At firſt view, it muſt be thought, 


that the effect of the Maſorah in preſerving the integrity of 
the text of the Hebrew, and the effect of the vowel points 
in aſcertaining and fixing its pronunciation, muſt have been 
- very great. But ſeveral writers of great Biblical name have 
abſolutely and explicitly denied their utility. They affert 
both to be a modern invention; that the Maſorah has only 
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; | ſerved to perpetuate the corruptions and imperfections of 
© the text; and that the application of the vowel points to 
1 the pronunciation of the language, is a work of uſeleſs la- 


bour, and involves the learner in a maze of perplexing and 
diſheartening difficulty. -The Jews themſelves have never 
admitted the vowel points into the rolls, or manuſcripts 
uſed for religious worſhip, in their Synagogues; and ſome 
of their ableſt and moſt intelligent writers have joined in 


| che opinion, that they are of modern invention, and that, | 
ſo far from facilitating, they perplex and increaſe the dif- 
W ficulty of the pronunciation of the Hebrew. Few literary 
| controverſies have been agitated with more learning, or 


greater warmth, Capellus was firſt in time, and certainly 


among the firſt in learning and ability, who conteſted the 
antiquity and utility of the Maſorah, and the vowel points: 
| they had ſtrenuous defenders in the two Buxtorfs. In the 

opinion of many writers of the firſt eminence (among 
whom are reckoned Houbigant, L'Advocat, the late Biſhop 
Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, and Dr. Geddes), the victory is 
decided in favour of Capellus. Still, however, ſome writ- 
ers of reſpectability are ſtrenuous advocates in their favour. 
The rejection of the vowel points made it neceſſary to ſub- 
| ſtitute ſomething of equal power in their room. Here Ca- 
| pellus was at a loſs. But ſome time after the beginning of 


the preſent century, Monſieur Maſclef, a Canon of Amiens, 
found a complete ſubſtitute for them. He conſidered the 


Aleph, 
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Aleph, He, Vau, Jod, Heth, and Ain, to be the original 
Hebrew vowels. Theſe he directed to be pronounced, | 
wherever they occurred: and, when two or more conſo- 4 
nants followed, without any of theſe ſuppoſed vowel letters, 1 

I 


he directed, that, after each of the conſonants, that vowel 
ſhould be ſounded, which is its auxiliary ſound in the alpha- 
bet; as an E after a Beth; an I after a Ghimel; an U after 
a Nun; and an A after a Thau. Modern writers have im- 
proved on this ſyſtem, by ſuppoſing the Ain of the Hebrew 
alphabet to correſpond to the Roman O. This makes the 
number of Hebrew yowels complete. To explain the two 
ſyſtems more clearly, the following Engliſh W ur. 
plied with Hebrew points, as below, 


c „ td | dl bed, 


render, as nearly as the 8 of the two languages ad- 
mit, the petition in our Lord's Prayer, « Give us this dax 
« our daily bread.” The ſame letters, read after the Maſ- 
clefian ſyſtem, would be pronounced, Give fa thas da re 
dala bered. It muſt be admitted, that, if the pronuncia- 
tion of the Hebrew, according to the vowel points, be the 
right pronunciation, the pronunciation of them, according 
to the Maſclefian ſyſtem, is miſerably defective. But it is 
abſolutely denied, by the advocates for the Maſclefian ſyſ- 
tem, that the pronunciation, according to the vowel points, 

is the true pronunciation, A conciſe ſtatement of the argu» 
ments 


* w * 1 hy * _ * F 
+4 — p 2 4 cy 4 
3 * Err hk he * 
JV AGREES. 


— 


——r —_ - ———_—_ — 3 4 
7 P 


— 


—w — . 
aa Wo" _ hi 


ont 


— 


a. — — 
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ments for and againſt the vowel points, may be found in 
Houbigant's preface to his Racines Hebraiques, Paris 1932. 
Thoſe, who wiſh to inveſtigate the ſubject further, muſt 
have recourſe to the writings of Capellus, and the two 
Buxtorfs, who, though firſt in the controverſy, completely 
exhauſted the ſubject. 


= I ſhould be added, that Maſclef never thought of reſtor- 
: . p | ing the pronunciation of the living language: he knew the 
5 attempt to be deſperate; and its impracticability was his 
. defence. Giving up, therefore, the original pronunciation 
RY as irrecoverable, he carried his views no further, than to 
* deviſe ſome mode of pronunciation, eaſy to be acquired, 
| 5 by which the reader of the Hebrew might give ſome utter- 
WWance, right or wrong, it mattered not, to every word. He 
Wadmitted, that his own was a falſe pronunciation: but he 
tended, that the Maſoritic was equally falſe, and that 
che ſort of falſehood which obtained in his, was far leſs 
8 miſchievous than that of the Maſoritic. Few, however, of 
Whoſe who diſregard the vowel points, at this time, follow 
ö bi Maſclef entirely. When a vowel is to be ſupplied between 
; two conſonants (which is not always neceſſary), ſome make 
4 t a rule to ſound between them an A or an &: others, 
Whichever of the five vowels unites beſt with the letters of 
e word. The latter mode produces a tolerably good pro- 
unciation, if care be taken to ſound the ſupplied vowels 


4 


ſhort, 
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ſhort, and the original vowels of the alphabet, when they 
occur, long. To acquire a conſummate knowledge of the 
vowel points, and of the rules for their application, and 
to be able to pronounce the Hebrew language, according 
to them, readily, 1s an arduous undertaking. Extreme per- 
fection is ſeldom attained in it, by a perſon not born a 

| Jew. But ſome progreſs in it is neceſſary, even to a mo- 

derate knowledge of the language. The vowel points form 
a ſort of cypher, conveying to thoſe, who will take the 
pains to underſtand it, a perpetual comment upon the ſacred 
text of the Old Teſtament, by the Jewiſh literatiꝰ. 


VII. 


 turally produces a defire to be acquainted with the His rox 
OF THE JEWs. The Sacred Writings, which compoſe the 
Old Teſtament, lead the reader to the return of the Jews 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, and their wars under the 
Aſmonzan princes : thus far alſo the works of Flavius Joſe- 
phus accompany him; thence they lead him on to the time 
of their final diſperſion. | 


1 | VII. 1. An attention to the ſtudy of the Janguage, 1. 


| Doctor Semler / Apparatus ad liberalem V. T. interpretationem, Hdfe 1773) 

\ expreſſes this very forcibly : Jur. fas non oft, temere projicere atque negligere iſa 
interpretum publica miniſteria ; ſed nec Fudaice ſtupore et wand religione neftres in» 

lere decet. 

Few 


* 
* 
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1 = Few parts of ancient hiſtory are leſs attended to, than 
. 1 mat which comprehends the period of time, which inter- 
| | Pened between the return of the Jews ſrom the captivity, 
; knd the birth of Chriſt, Yet on many accounts it deſerves 
particular attention. 


' Year 
By the decree of Cyrus, Zerubbabel, the prince World 


pr chief of the Jews, was ſent to rebuild the tem- 


5 rie i in — — - - - - 3469 


Joſhua, ſon of Joſedeck, lineally deſcended from 
Laron, was at that time high prieſt ; and the prieſt- 


; a hood remained in his family till it was aſſumed by 

. das Macchabzus, and by that means paſſed into 

A the family of the Aſmonzans. This was a period 
„/// UA ˙ A 0 


It continued in the Aſmonæan family till they 


? £ were deſtroyed by Herod—a period of 129 years. 
6) In the laſt year of his reign Chriſt was born 3967 


W. The three following genealogical Tables will ſerve. to 


xplain this period. 


3 The firſt is a genealogical account of the high prieſts, 


ho, after the captivity, officiated in the temple built by 
Lerubbabel, or, as it is generally N the Second Tem- 


A 9 
Tn — — 
2 2 


G ple j—_ 


aw 
as EO —— — — et 


—ů — — 
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ple; — from him it is entitled Stemmata Zerubbabellane- Pon- 


tiſicia. 

The ſecond is a genealogical Table of the Macchabzan, 
or, as they are more properly called, the Aſmonæan prin- 
ces; from them it is entitled Stemmata Aſmonæana. 


The third is a genealogical Table of Herod's family j— 
from his Idumæan extraction, it is entitled Stemmata Idu- 
Mala. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that mention is made in them, of 
thoſe perſons only, who are ſpoken of particularly in the 
Jewiſh hiſtory, and of thoſe through whom the deſcent to 
them is deduced : ſo that, exeept in this point of view, the 
Stemmata produced here are very incomplete. Thoſe who 
wiſh to ſee them at full length, will find them in Ander- 
ſon's Royal Genealogies. The Idumzan pedigree is excels 
tently ſtated in Relandus's Paleftina, in the ſecond volume 
of Broticr's Tacitus, and more at length in Noldius's Hi/- 
toria Idumæa, publiſhed in Havercamp's edition of Joſe- 
phus. N 


Joſedeck, the firſt of the high prieſts mentioned in the 
Stemmaln Zernbbabellano-Pontificia, was high prieſt when the 
- captivity began. His ſon allifted Zerubbabel in rebuilding 

| the 
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the Temple. Eliaſhib was contemporary with Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, called in Scripture, Ahaſuerus, who married 
Eſther the [adopted] daughter of Mordecai. Johannan flew 
his brother Jeſus, 


Manaſſeth, their brother, retired to Samaria, and built 
the Temple on mount Gerizim, 


In the time of the prieſthood of Jadduah, Alexander 
paſſed into Aſia, and put an end to the Perſian empire by 
the victories he obtained over Darius, The Jews thereupon 
became ſubjects of the kings of Macedon. This was in 
3670. They continued ſuch, till, in 3700, Ptolemy Soter 
declared himſelf king of Egypt; and then they became a 
part of his ſuhjects. In 3806, Antiochus Magnus, king 
of Syria, defeated the Egyptian army in the battle of Paneas, 
and ſeized all Ccele-Syria and Paleſtine. The Jews then 
became ſubjects of the kings of Syria, | | 


* 
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STEMMATA ZERUBBABELLANO-PONTIFICIA. 


Perſia. 


Macedon. 


HOR 


— . —ꝛ—ê— 


Josxprcx. . 
Jos nun. 
Joacuix. 
ELIAS EII. 


Jorapan. 
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ö 
ö | 


JonaxxAx. 


i 


| Juan. 


— 


Ixsus. MANASSETH-. 


* 
MANNASETH 
ruled, becauſe his nephew, Simon 
the 2 was under age. 


7 


EtzAzar, 


On1as IIL 


who gave the of- 
ice to his brother. 


er Mznzravs LysSIMACHUS 


ſucceeded Jaſon. ſucceeded Menelaus. 


D 


0 


Subject to Rome. 
* 


— 


C 
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STEMMATA ASMON.ZANA, 
— — —— — 


MATTATHIAS 
dwelt at Modin, and took up arms 


againſt Antiochus Epiphanes. 


— 


N | 


Jovas, JonaTHaN _ Stxon ELTAZAR 


zd ſon. ſucceeded Judas. ſucceeded Jonathan. died in battle. 


Joux, ſurnamed Hyrcanvs, 
ſucceeded Simon his father. 


— — 


Akisrozurus I. ' ALEXANDER JANNEUS 
ſucceeded his father. " ſucceeded AxIs rozurus. 


_—_ 
Hrxcaxvs. Az1sTo8ULUS II. 
ALEXANDER. ANTIGONUS, 
El 
AR1sTo0BuLvus III. 55 MarzAMNE, = HrzroOD. 
called the noble Aſmo- 
nzan, as ſhe lived to be 


e ſole repreſentative 
* that noble family. 
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STEMMATA IDUMZANA, 


* 


ANTIPAS, 


ANTIPATER». 


Hrzxop. = MArlaMNEt, = MaklAuxr, = MaTTROE. 


, = CLEOPATRA, 
2d daughter of Simon, 


AR1STOBULUS, Henxopes Puritieevs, 

Put to death by his father's mentioned bySt. Mark, 

orders a few days before his vi.17. Perha sthe ſame 

deceaſe; which gave riſe to perſon as Philipthe Te- 

the ſaying of Auguſtus, that trarch,mentionedLuke 
he would rather be Herod's uu. I, - 

ſwine than his child. 7 


Arzcurtavs, Hrxoprs Ax riras = Hzz Oi, 
ſucceeded his father to whqm Chriſt 
in Judza, Samaria, was ſent by Pi- 
Idumza, under late. , 


thetitleofEthnarch, 
mentioned by Mat- 
thew, ii. 22- SALOME, 
v | whoſe dancing pleaſed 
= Herodes Antipas, and 
| prevailed on him to 
Acrirea I. Hzxopias put St. John the Bap- 
St. Peter impriſoned Firſt the wife of Philip tiſt to death. -* 


in his life-time. He put the Tetrarch, then of 
to death James, the bro- Herodes Antipas, 

ther of John. He was 

ſtruck with death at the 

public ſhews, 


Sy 


— — 


Acxieyea IL. Daosos. FBrnxenice, DavSiiia = FrsTvs. 
before whom St. Paul before whom | the proconſul, 
pleaded. Acts xxvi. St. Paul pleaded. before whom 

' | St. Paul plead» 


ed. Acts xi v. 


EOS: ah, FL A — 7 OBE . * r n 


4 
* 
2 
0 
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The family of Joarib was the firſt claſs of prieſts of the 
ſons of Eleazer, the ſon of Aaron the high prieſt. Some 
time after the captivity, one of the family was called Aſmo- 
nzus. From him the family received the name of Aſino- 
neans, Antiochus Epiphanes began the ſevere perſecution 
of the Jews. which occaſioned Mattathias, a leader in the 
family, to riſe in arms againſt him. This was in 3836. 
The victories of his ſons made the Jews independent of the 
Syrian monarch. | = 


The victories of Pompey the Great over Tigranes gave 
the Romans a pretence, and a quarrel which happened in 
3940, between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, the ſons of Alex- 
ander Jannæus, gave them an opportunity of interfering in 
the affairs of the Jews. From this time the Jews became 
ſubjects to the Romans. 

When the Jews were carried captives to Babylon, the 
Edomites, or Idumeans, poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſouth- 
ern part of the lands occupied by the tribe of Judah. John 
Hyrcanus, the Aſmonæan prince of that name, conquered 
them in 3875, and made them embrace the Jewiſh reli- 
gion. Antipas, the grandfather of Herod, was an Idu- 
mæan Jew. Herod began his reign 3967. He married 
Mariamne, the ſole repreſentative of the noble family of 
the Aſmonzans, and thence called by her contemporaries 
the noble Aſmonæan. He enlarged; adorned, and in a 

| manner 


i | 
b ——— S— = . r 
r 
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manner rebuilt the temple of Zerubbabel. As it was built 
on the ſame foundation, and with the ſame materials, as 
far as they could go, it was not conſidered as a new tem- 
ple, diſtin& from that of Zerubbabel. In the thirty- third 
year of his reign, Chriſt was born. The following year 


The following is a catalogue of the High Prieſts, from 
the beginning of Herod's reign, till the final deſtruction of 
the temple. They had no hereditary right, but were ſet 
up and removed at the pleaſure of Herod and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 


Ananclus. at the time of Chriſt's paſ- 
Jeſus. ſion. 6 
Simon, Annas alone — 
Joſephus. 5 Acts iv. & v. 
De lonathas. 
Eleazar. Theophilus. by 
Jeſus. Simon, 
Joazar, | Matthias. 
Anna or Annas.  Xlionzus: 
Iſhmael. Joſeph. 
Eleazar. Ananias, called by St. Paul a 
Simon. white wall. 


Annas, and Caiaphas his Iſhmael. 
ſon-in-law, colleagues, Joſephus. 
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Anna. | Matthias. 
Jeſus. Phannias. 
Jeſus. | 


Phannias was high prieſt when Jeruſalem and the temple 
were deſtroyed by Titus Veſpaſian. This was in the joth 
year of the Chriſtian æra. Since that time the Jews have 
neither had temple, nor high prieſt, nor holy city. 


VII. 2. With reſpe& to the preſent fate of the Jecus, their 
hiſtory, from the death of Chriſt to the preſent century, 
has been ably written by Monſieur Baſnage. It preſents a 
ſcene of ſuffering and perſecution unparalleled in the an- 
nals of the world. Wherever the Jews have been eſta- 
bliſhed, they neceſſarily have borne their ſhare of the evils 
of the age in which they lived, and the country in which 
they reſided, But, beſides their common ſhare in the ſuf- 
ferings of ſociety, they have undergone a ſeries of horrid 
and unutterable calamities, which no other deſcription of 
men have experienced in any age or any country. What 
« have ye done, O ungrateful men!“ exclaims Boſſuet; 
« ſlaves in every country, and under every prince, ſtill ye 
« ſerve not ſtrange gods. Why then has God, who choſe 
« you, forgotten you? Where are his ancient mercies ? 
« What crime, what atrocity more heinous than idolatry, 

H 5 « has 
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t has brought on you a puniſhment, that even your re- 
* peated idolatries did not bring upon you? Ye are filent | 
« Ye ſee not what makes your God thus inexorable } Then 
ve recollect the words of your fathers, Let HIS blood be 
* on us and on our children; WE will have no other 
« King than Cæſar. Be it ſo: the Meſſiah ſhall not be 
« your King,—continue ſlaves of Cæſar, ſlaves of the ſo- 
« yereigns of the earth, till the Church ſhall be filled 
« with the Gentiles! Then only ſhall Iſrael be ſaved.” 
But while we reverence, in their ſufferings and calamities, 
the prophecies which foretold them, ſo long before they 
happened; while, in humble filence and ſubmiſſion, we 
adore' the inſcrutable and unſearchable dectees of God, 
who thus tetribly viſits the fins of fathers on their chil- 
dren, we ſhall find, that in judging between them and 
their perſecutors, it is a juſtice due to them from us, to 
acknowledge, that, if on ſome occaſions they may be 
thought to have deſerved their misfortunes by their private 
vices or public crimes, it has oftener happened, that they 
have been the innocent victims of avarice, rage, or miſ- 
taken zeal. Res of ſacra, miſer. Their ſufferings alone 
entitled them to compaſſion; and our compaſſion for them 
. ſhould riſe to an higher feeling, when, to uſe the lan- 
guage of St. Paul (Rom. ix. 4, 5, and 6.) we conſider, 
« that theirs was the adoption, the glory, the covenants, 

« the 
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« the law, the worſhip, the promiſe, and the fathers, and 
« that from them deſcended the Chriſt according to the 
« fleſh, who is God over all, blefſed for ever” (Rom. xi. 
26, 28) 3 © that the hour approaches, when all Iſrael ſhall 
te be ſaved, when the deliverer ſhall come out of Zion, 
« and ſhall turn away ungodlineſs from Jacob;” and that, 
oven in their preſent ſtate of rejection, „ they are beloved 
„ of God, for their fathers' ſake.” To the honour of the 
See of Rome, it muſt be ſaid, that the Roman Pontiffs, 
with ſome few exceptions, have treated them with lenity, 
defended them againſt their perſecutors, and often check- 
ed the miſtaken zeal of thoſe, who ſought to convert them 
by force. Thus, St. Gregory the Great always exhorted 
his clergy, and the other parts of his flock, to behave to 
them with candour and tenderneſs. He repeatedly declar- 
ed, that they ſhould be brought into the unity of faith, by 
gentle means, by fair perſuaſions, by charitable advice, not 
by force: and that, as the law of the ſtate did not allow 
their building new ſynagogues, they ought to be allowed 
the free uſe of their own places of worſhip. His ſucceſs 
fors, in general, purſued the ſame line of conduct. The 
perſecutions excited by the Emperor Heracliug againſt the 
Jews, were blamed at the fourth council of Toledo, which 
declared, * that it was unlawful and unchriſtianlike to 
« force people to believe, ſeeing it is God alone who har- 
& dens and ſhews mercy to whom he will.” St Ifidore of 
H 2 Seville 
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Seville was an advocate for the mild treatment of them, 
There is extant a letter from St, Bernard, to the Archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz, in which he ſtrongly condemns the vio- 
lence ſhewn them by the cruſaders. At a latter period, 
itſelf, obſerving, that the eruladery in many places began 
their expedition with maſſacres of the Jews, not only loud- 
ly reprehended jt, but took all proper methods of prevent- 
ing ſuch barbarity. Pope Nicholas IId protected them, in 

his own dominions, even againſt the inquiſitipn; and ſent 
letters into Spain, to prevent force to be uſed to compel 
them to abjure their religion. Pope Alexander the VIth 
received with kindneſs, and recommended to the protec- 
tion of he other Italian ſtates, the Jews who came to 
Rome or other parts of Italy, an their baniſhment from 
Spain and Portugal. Paul the IIId ſhewed them ſo much 
kindneſs, that Cardinal Sadolet thought | him blameable for 
carrying it to an exceſs. By the bulls of Pius V. and Cle- 
ment the vin, they are baniſhed from the papal domi- 
nions, except Rome, Ancona, and Avignon, Pope In- 
nocent the XIth gave them ſeveral marks of his favour. 


= Popiſh Rome,” ſays Barrios, hath always protegted the 


4 Jews, ever ſince its general Titus deſtroyed J eruſa- 
6 lem.“ ” 


of 
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VII. 3. Or the ſtate of the Jews during the middle ages, 
ve have curious and intereſting accounts by Benjamin of 


Tudela in Navarre, and Rabbi Pitachah ; two learned Jews, | 
who, in the twelfth century viſited the principal cities of 
the eaſt, where the Jews had ſynagogues, and returned 


through Hungary, Germany, Italy, and France. A wiſh to 
magnify the importance of their brethren, is diſcernible in 
the writings of both; and, for their extreme eredulity, 
both are juſtly cenſured. But, after every reaſonable de- 


duction is made on theſe accounts, from the credibility E 
their narratives, much will remain to intereſt even an in- 
telligent and cautious reader. At different times, the Jews 


have been baniſhed from. France, from Germany, from 


Spain, from Bohemia, and from Hungary.” We have par- 


ticular accounts oſ the miſeries of thoſe, who were ba- 


niſhed from the laſt of theſe kingdoms. They were ba- 


niſhed from England in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 


but were permitted to return by Oliver Cromwell. "Num- 
bers of them are ſettled i in Perſia, i in the Turkiſh Empire, 3 
in Fez, Morocco, Barbary; in many parts of the Eaſt *In- 
dies, in ſome parts 6f Germany, in ſome of the Italian 


condition is moſt flouriſhing in England and Holland; but 
Poland is the principal ſeat of their literature. They have 


no accurate deduction of their deſcent or genealogy. They 


foyole, that, eee 


Lexi: but the Spaniſh and Portugueſe Jews claim this de- 


Nn among them, chat many of the principal families 
removed or were ſent; into Spain, at the time of the cap- 


pected Aae! will come, will gather them from the cor- 
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jamin and Judah, wich ſome'among them of the tribe of 


fcent, excluſively for chemſelves, and, in conſequence of 


it, will not by marriage, or otherwiſe, incorporate with 
| the ſews of otheg nations. They have ſepdrate ſyna- 


or Holland, marry a German Jeweſs, he would inimediate- 
ly be expelled the ſynagogue, deprived. of every eivil and 
eccleſiaſtical right, and ejected from the W na- 
tion. They found their pretenſons on a ſuppoſition; which 


tivity of Babylon. See the Refleftions Gn, alded ts 
the ſecond letter, in the incomparable collection, intitled, 
— Fuift Portugait, Allemantde, o Polonais, 
2 M. de Voltaire-—lt is certain, that a large body of Jews 
is eſtabliſhed in China; the beſt account. of thew is in 


A er tes Paris ans! ; 


A Jews a the nur of 0 the Vain Hit, fee 
that their hour of triumph is at band, when the long ex- 


ners 
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ners of che earth, will ſettle chem in the land of their 
fathers, and ſubject all the nations of the earth to his 
throne. | 


VII. 4. With reſpect to the religious tenets of the Fews ; 
they are thirteen in number, and are as follows— 


1, © I believe with a true and perfect faith that God is 
« the Creator (whoſe name be bleſſed), governor and maker 
« of all creatures, and that he hath wrought all things, work- 
« eth and ſhall work for ever, 


2. © believe with perfect faith, that the Creator (whoſe 


« name be bleſſed) is one, and that ſuch an unity as in 


« him, can be found in none other; and that he alone 


4% hath been our God, is and for ever ſhall be. h 


3. © I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
% (whoſe name be bleſſed) is not corporeal, not to be com- 
«« prehended with any bodily properties; and that there is 
“ no bodily eſſence can be likened unto him. | 

4. © I believe with a perfect faith, the Creator (whoſe 
« nanie be bleſſed) to be the firſt and the laſt, and that 
* nothing was before him, that he ſhall abide the laſt for 
ever. | . | 


5. 66 J 
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5. „ I believe with à perfect faith, that the Creator 
« (whoſe name be —_— R and none 
e . 


6. 4 eee e eee chat all the words of 


J. I believe with a perfect faith, that the prophecies 
cc of Moſes (our maſter, may he reſt in peace) were true. 
„ That he was the father and chief of all wife men, that 
« lived before him or ever ſhall live after him. 


8. „I believe with a perfect faith, that all the law 
« which at this day is found in our hands, was delivered 
« by God himſelf, to our maſter Moſes (God's peace be 
46 with him.) 


9. „1 believe with 8 gerkolh Rib, that the ſame law is 
« never to be changed, nor any other to be given us of 
« God (whoſe name be bleſſed). 


10. „I believe with a perfect faith, that God (whoſc 
« name be bleſſed) underſtandeth all the works and thoughts 
« of men: as it is written in the prophets; He faſhioneth 
« their hearts alike z He underſtandeth all their works. 


11. 41 


yn 
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11. „ I believe with a perfect faith, that God will re- 
« compenſe good to them who keep his commandments, 
« and will puniſh thoſe who tranſgreſs them. 


12. © I believe with a perfect faith, that the Meſſiah is 
« yet to come; and, although he retard his coming, yet I 
« will wait for him till he come. 


13. © I believe with a perfect faith, that the dead ſhall 

« be reſtored to life when i it ſhall ſeem fit unto God the 
« Creator (whoſe name be bleſſed, and memory celebrate | 
« ed world without end, Amen.)” | 
VII. 5. The dactors and teachers of the Jews have been diſ= 
tinguiſbed by different appellations. Thoſe employed in the 
Talmud were, from the high authority of their works, 
among the Jews, called Aimouroim, or diQtators. They 
were ſucceeded by the Seburoim, or opinioniſts, a name given 
them, from the reſpect which the Jews had for their opi- 
nions; and becauſe they did not diate doctrines, but infer- 

red opinions by diſputation and probable arguments, Theſe 

were ſucceeded by the Gheonim, or the excellent; who re- 
ceived their name, from the very high eſtcem, and even 
veneration, in which they are held by the Jews. They 
ſubſiſted till the deſtruction of the academies of the Jews 
in Babylon, by the Saracens, about the year 1038. From 
that term the learned among the Jews have been called 
f 1 Rabbint. 


F; 
= 
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Rabbins. It is ſeldom, that a Jew applies himſelf to pro- 
fane literature. Even the lawfulneſs of it has been gene- 
rally queſtioned. Some have greater reſpect than others 
for the Talmudical doctrines. In conſequence of uſing in 
his writings ſome free expreſſions concerning them, a vio- 
lent ſtorm was raiſed againſt Maimonides. Kimchi, and, 


generally ſpeaking, all the Spaniſh and Narbonneſe doctors, 


took part with him. 'The others, led on by R. Solomon, 
the chief of the ſynagogue of Montpellier, oppoſed him. 
Both parties wete equally violent, and the ſynagogues ex- 
communicated each other. This diſpute commenced about 
the middle of the twelfth, and laſted till nearly the thir- 


teenth century. But the great diſtinction of the Jewiſh 


Rabbins is that of the Tanaits of Rabbanifts and Caraites. 


The firſt are warm advocates for the traditionary opinions, | 1 
generally received among the Jews, particularly thoſe of 


the Talmud ; and for the obſervation of ſeveral religious ce- 
remonies and duties, not enjoined by the law of Moſes : the 
others abſolutely rejected all traditionary opinions, and hold 


All rites and duties, not enjoined by the law of Moſes, to be 


Human inſtitutions, with which there 1s no W 1 A 
Jew Would comply. 


Fu. 6. The Cabala is diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts :— 
11 the firſt, they extract from the words of Scripture recon- 


dite meanimge, which are W ingenious, but always 
| fanciful. 


+ «6 A 4 
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fanciful. The ſecond is a ſort of magic, in employing the 
words and letters of the Scripture, in certain combinations, 
which, they ſuppoſe, haye power to make the good and evil 
ſpirits of the inviſible world familiar to them. The third, 
which is properly the Cabala, is an art, by which they pro- 
feſs to raiſe myſterious expoſitions of the Scripture, upon the 
letters of the ſentences, to which they apply them, The 
whole is fancy and imagination. This ſome even among 
the Jews acknowledge. | : 


VII. 7. When Rouſſeau ſays in his Emile, * Je ne ero- 
c irai jamais avoir bien entendu les raiſons des Juifs, qu'ils 


6 raient une état libre, des écoles, des univerſites, od ils 


« puiſſent parler et demeurer ſans riſque; alors ſeule- 
ment, nous pourrons ſgavoir ce qu'ils ont à dire,” he evi- 
dently writes on à ſubject, of which he was perfectly igno- 
rant. At all times, the Jews have had ſchools, and numbers 
leſs are the works they have publiſhed, in defence of Judaiſm, 
and againſt the Chriſtian religion. The moſt celebrated of 
theſe are the Toledoth Feſbu, a work replete with the boldeſt 
blaſphemy, and the Chizzouk Emounab, or buckler of faith, 
a work of great ability, Theſe and ſome other writings of 
the Jews, againſt Chriſtianity, are collected, and an ample 
refutation of them publiſhed, in the Tela Ignea Sataniæ of 
Wagenſeil, Aldorphi Noricorum, 1681. The Pugio Figei of 
Raymundus Martinus is conſidered to be a learned and powr 

| | I 2 _ 


my 
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erful defence of the Chriſtian religion, againſt the arguments 
of the Jews; and though it be not free from the literary de- 
ſects of the times in which it was written, it ſtill preſerves 


its reputation. The Amica Collatio de veritate Religions Chriſ- 


tianæ cum erudito Judæo, of Limborch, and the papers pub- 
liſhed with it, form one of the moſt intereſting and entertain- 
ing works of controverſy, that have appeared upon any ſub- 
ject. 


VII. 8. I is a miſtake to ſuppoſe the Fes an intolerant pec- 
ple. They hold all men obliged to obſerve, what are called 
the ſeven precepts of the ſons of Noah. Theſe are —iſt, 
not to commit adultery : 2dly, not to blaſpheme ; 3dly, to 
appoint juſt and upright judges ; 4thly, not to commit in- 
ceſt ; 5thly, not to commit murder; 6thly, not to.rob or 
ſteal z and 5thly, not to eat 3 member of any living creature. 


Zut they hold the Jews alone obliged to conform to the Si- 


naitic covenant, or law of Moſes. They ſay, it was a cove- 
nant between God and the Jews ; that the Jews therefore 
are bound to the performance of it; but that it is not bind- 
ing on the reſt of mankind. Thoſe who forſake idolatry, 
and profeſs to follow the precepts of Noah, are called by 
them, Proſelytes of the Gate; and, while the Jewiſh govern- 
ment exiſted, were permitted to live among them. Thoſe 


who take on them the obſervance of the whole law, are 


called Profelytes of Fuftice or Righteauſneſs they are initiat- 
| | ed 
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ed to it, by ablution, ſacrifice, and circumciſion; and are 
thenceforth conſidered to be Jews, for all purpoſes, except 
intermarriage, from which ſome nations are excluded for 
ever, others till after the third generation. 


VIII. 


With reſpect to the HeBREw MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINT- 
ED EDITIONS OF THE HEBREW TEXT, | | 


VIII. 1. It is obſervable, that no extenſive collation of the 
Hebrew manuſcripts of the ſacred text was made till the pre- 
fent century, This was owing, in a great meaſure, to the 
notion which had been formed, of the integrity of the ſa- 
cred text, in conſequence of its ſuppoſed preſervation from 

error, by the wonder-working Maſorah. In the annals of 
literature, there is not, perhaps, a more ſtriking inſtance of 
the little ſafety there is, in truſting, without examination, to 
received opinions, than the general acquieſcence of the 
learned in that opinion. The Rabbins boldly aſſerted, and 
the Chriſtians implicitly believed, that the Hebrew text-was 
free from error, and that, in all the manuſcripts of it, not an. 
inſtance of a various reading of importance could be pro- 
duced. ** Qua latifſime patent oriens et occidens, uno ore, uno 
« modo, verbum Dei legitur ; et omnium librorum, qui in Aft 
4 Africd, vel Europa ſunt, fine ulld diſcrepantid conſonans Bar- 
6% mona 
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« monia cernitur.” Such is the aſtoniſhing language of Bux- 
torf, in his Tiberias. The firſt, who combated this notion 
in form of regular attack, was Ludovicus Capellus. From 
the difference he obſerved between the Hebrew text and the 
verſion of the Seventy, and between the Hebrew and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch; from the manifeſt and palpable cor- 
ruptions he thought he ſaw in the text itſelf ; and from the 
many reaſons which made him ſuppoſe the vowel points and 
the Maſorah were both a modern and an uſeleſs invention, 
he was led to queſtion the general integrity of the text; and 
even his enemies allowed, that in his attack upon it, he diſ- 
covered extreme learning and ingenuity, Still, however, 
he admitted the uniformity of the manuſcripts. When this 
was urged againſt him by Buxtorf, he had little to reply. At 
length (what ſhould have been done before any thing had 
been ſaid or written on the ſubje&), the manuſcripts them- 
ſelves were examined, and innumerable various readings in 
them diſcovered, From this time the Biblical criticiſm of 
the ſacred text took a new turn, Manuſcripts were col- 
lated every where; were examined with the ſame attention, 
the various readings of them were diſcuſſed with the ſame 
freedom, and their reſpective merits aſcertained by the ſame 
rules of criticiſm, as had been before uſed, in reſpect of ma- 
nuſcripts of profane authors. The celebrated collation of 
Dr. Kennicott was begun in the year 1760. He undertook 


to » collate all the manuſcripts of the * text in England 
and 
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and in Ireland; and while he ſhould be employed in this 
(which he ſuppoſed might be about ten years), to collate, as 
far as the expence would admit, all the Hebrew manuſcripts 
of importance, in foreign countries. . The firſt volume was 
printed in 1769; the ſecond, and only other, in 1780. Dr. 
Kennicott himſelf collated two hundred and fifty manu- 
ſcripts. Under his direction, and at his expence, Mr. Bruns 
collated three hundred and fifty: ſo that the whole number 
of manuſcripts collated, on this occaſion, was fix hundred. 
There is, however, reaſon to ſuppoſe, that ſome of the ma- 
nuſcripts were eonfounded and numbered more than once : 
on this ground it has been aſſerted, that the number of them 
ſhould be reduced to about five hundred and eighty. Dr. 
Kennicott mentions in his Preface ſeveral manuſcripts,which 
it was not in his power to collate. It appears, that, in his 
opinion, fifty one of the manuſcripts collated for his edition 
were from ſix hundred to eight hundred, and that one hun- 
dred and ſeventy- four were from four hundred and eighty to 
five hundred and eighty years old. Four quarto volumes of 
various readings have ſince been publiſhed by M. De Roi of 
Parma, from more than four hundred manuſcripts z ſome of 
which are ſaid to be of the ſeventh or eighth century, as well 
as from a conſiderable number of rare and unnoticed- edi- 
tions, under the title of Yarie Lectiones Veteris Teflamenti, ex 
immenſd manuſcriptorum edityrumque codicum congerit, hauſte 
et examinate,—Parm#, 1785. The matter, however, is far 


from 
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from being exhauſted, particularly if the poſſible treaſures 
of the Eaſt are taken into calculation. The conſequence of 
' theſe extenſive collations has been, to raiſe a general opinion 
among the learned, 1ſt, that all the manuſcript copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures now extant may, in ſome ſort be called 
Maſoritic copies becauſe none of them have entirely eſcaped 
the rude hands of the Maſorites : 2dly, that the moſt valua- 
ble manuſcripts, generally ſpeaking, are thoſe which are 
oldeſt, written at firſt without points or accents, containing 
the greateſt number of real vowels, or matres lectionis, exhi- 
biting marks of an accurate tranſcriber, and conforming moſt 
to the antient verſions, and with regard to the Pentateuch, 
conforming moſt to the Samaritan exemplar, and the Greek 
uninterpolated verſion : 3dly, that the Maſoritic copies often 
diſagree, and, that the further back, they go, the greater is 
their diſagreement from the preſent printed copy : fourthly, 
that the ſynagogical rolls diſagree the leaſt from the print- 
ed copies, ſo that they are of little value in aſcertaining 
the text; an excellent judge has ſaid, that he would not 
change the ſmalleſt fragment of an old manuſcript, of the 
tenth age, for the fineſt ſynagogical roll in Europe: Athly, 
from all this they conclude, that the ſureſt ſources of emen- 
dation, are a collation of manuſcripts and parallel places; a 
compariſon of the text with the antient verſions, and of 
theſe with one another; grammatical analogy ; and, where 
all theſe fail, even conjeCtural criticiſm. The merit of Dr. 
EKennicott's 
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Keanicott's labours is generally acknowledged; his opinions 
on the ſtate of the Hebrew text are generally received: and 
the high pretenſions of the Maſorah are generally rejected. 
Still, however, the ancient opinions have ſome advocates, 
They do not go ſo far as to aſſert, that a collation of He- 
brew manuſcripts is perſectly uſeleſs; but they think it may 
be prized higher than it deſerves: that, when manuſcripts 
of an earlier date than the Maſorah are ſought for, it ſhould 
not be forgot, that the Maſorites had thoſe manuſcripts, 
when they ſettled the text; and what hopes can there be, 
they aſk, that at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, after 
the Hebrew has long ceaſed to be a ſpoken language, a 
Chriſtian, fo much of whoſe time is employed in other pur- 
ſuits, and diſtracted by other cares, can make a better uſe 
of thoſe manuſcripts than was actually made of them, by 
the Maſoritic literati, whoſe whole time, whoſe every thought, 
from their earlieſt years to their lateſt age, was devoted to 
that one object; who lived among the people, and almoſt 
in the country, where the events, recorded by them, hap- 
pened,—who ſaw with their own eyes the manners they 
deſcribe, and daily and hourly ſpoke and heard a language 
kindred to that in which they are written ? But, if there 
muſt be a collation of manuſcripts, then, ſay they, ng ma- 
nuſcript written by any other than a Jew, or wanting any 

one of the before mentioned marks of authenticity, ſhould 
be taken into account: and, trying the queſtion of the in- 
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tegrity of the text by theſe, which they call, the only 
authentic manuſcripts, no queſtion, they aſſert, will remain 


of the perfect integrity, and perfect freedom from corrup- 


tion; of the preſent text. Where it can be ſhewn, that 
the tert of the Maſorah is corrupt, the genuineneſs of the 
Bible reading may be doubted: but where there is no rea- 
ſon to impeach che Maſorah, the text, as they aſſert, is 
beyond controverſy. Wolfius. Bibl. Hebræa, tom, ii. 332, 
boldly fays,- «© Congerantur in cumulum, fi' quis ſubnaſei un- 
tec poteſt, omnes varittates, et omni ego pignore contendere 
c agſim, eas magis ad flabiliendam quam dubiam reddendam 
« feFiorient hodie receptam inſervituras eſſe,” Opitius, in the 
laſt page but one of his Preface, ſays, ſtill more confidently, 
% Din fi vel omnes impreſſh, vel manuſcripti codices convenirent 
4 afſerendd lectione quddam, contrarium vero pronunciaret 
« Mafora; confidenter ejus ſecuti ſumus auctoritatem, fi mods 
«- nobir comſtaret illam efſe genuinam.” The ſame opinion is 
adopted by Tychſen; in his work already cited, and to en- 
force it, appears to have been his chief object in writing 
that work. It is alſo adopted in its fulleſt extent, by Mr. 
Benjoin, in his Jonah. The Titres Primitifs of Fabricy, 
Nome 172, contain much curious learning, urged with a 
conſiderable degree of ingenuity, in favour of the Maſoritic 
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VIII. 2. With reſpect to the printed editions of the Hebrew 
Bible, thoſe which have appeared to deſerve particular at- 
tention, are, the edition at Soncino, in 1488, from its. be- 
ing the firſt printed edition of the whole Bible; the edition 
at Breſcia, in 1494, from its being the edition uſed by Lu- 
- ther, in his tranſlation; a third was printed in 1517, with- 
out the name of any place. Theſe three editions are called 
the Soncinates, being printed, by Jews, of a family which 
came originally from Germany, and eſtabliſhed ' themſelves 
at Soncino, 'a town in Lombardy, between Cremona and 
Breſcia. They were the firſt Hebrew printers. Some of 
them afterwards eſtabliſhed themſelves in Bologna, Breſcia, 
and Rimini. Bomberg's edition was printed five times, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of the type; but, not being 
divided into chapters and verſes, is unfit for general uſe. 
The firſt of his editions was printed in 1518, the laſt. in 
1544: they were all printed at Venice, and are all in 4to. 
Robert Stephen's 16mo edition is moſt elegantly printed. It 
is in ſeven volumes, and was printed at Paris 1544—1546. | 

He had before printed a 40 edition at Paris, in four volumes, 
1539—1544- The celebrated edition of Athias, a Jew, 
printer at Amſterdam, was publiſhed in that city, firſt in | 
1661, and afterwards in 1667 : it is remarkable for being 
the firſt edition in Hebrew, in which the verſes are num- | 
bered. It was beautifully re-printed by Everardhus Vander 
Hooght, in two volumes 8vo, 1705. This edition has the 

| Sa * general 
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general reputation of great accuracy. Some have called its 
accuracy in queſtion ; but the elegance of the type, the 
beauty of the paper, and the fine gloſſy blackneſs of the 
ink, cannot be denied. His text was adopted by Dr. Ken- 
nĩcott, in his edition. The Doctor obſerves, that the va- 
riations between the edition printed in 1488, and the edi- 
tion of Vander Hooght, amount, upon the whole, to above 
twelve thouſand. The ſtates of Holland rewarded Athias's 
labours, with a preſent from them of a golden chain, with 
a golden medallion pendent from it. The Plantinian editi- 
ons have conſiderable merit for their neatneſs and accuracy, 
The edition of Nunes Torres, with the notes of Raſchè, 
was begun in 1700, was printed in 1705, and was the fa- 
vourite edition of the Jews. Moſt of the former editions 
were ſurpaſſed by that of Michaelis in 1720. A critical 
edition was publiſhed by Raphael Chajim Baſila, a Jew at 
Mantua, in four _ 1742—1744- | 


The editions, of which we have been ſpeaking hitherto, 
are of the Hebrew alone, without any tranſlation. The 
moſt celebrated edition of the Hebrew with a Latin tranſ- 
lation, was that of Sehaftian Munſter. The firſt volume of 
the firſt edition was printed in 15 34, the ſecond volume in 
15353 the ſecond edition was printed in 1546. It was the 
firſt Latin tranſlation by any of the ſeparatiſts from the {ee 
of Rome. Santes Pagninus was the firſt of the comm̃uni- 


cants 
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eants with that ſee, ho made an entirely new Latin ver- 
gon, It was publiſhed at Lyons, in 1328, and has often 
been republiſhed. That it is an accurate and faithful tranſ- 
lation, all acknowledge, —that the Latinity is barbarous, 
| cannot be denied; but, as it was the author's plan, to frame 
a verbal tranſlation, in the ſtricteſt and moſt literal ſenſe 
of that word, its ſuppoſed barbariſm was unavoidable, and 
cannot, therefore, he imputed to it, as a fault. With ſome 
improvement, and accompanied hy the New Teſtament in 
Greek, and the vulgate tranflation of it in Latin, it was 
publiſhed in 1542, with notes by the celebrated Servetus. 
Arias Montanus printed it, with many corrections, in the 
Antwerp Polyglot : and this corrected tranſlation has gone 
through a multitude of editions. Of theſe, the edition of 
Geneva in 1619 is the beſt, An edition, little known in 
this country, but, in many reſpects, highly valuable, is that, 
publiſhed by Lewis de Biel, a Jeſuit at Vienna, in 1743, in 
| four volumes large octavo. It contains the Hebrew and 
1 Latin verſians, that of the vulgate edition, in 1592, 
and that of Arias Mantanys. It is ornamented with vig- ; 
nettes, and the initial Jetters are on engraving, repreſenting | 
ſome fact of fared hiſtory, to which the immediate ſubject [ 
is applicable, The celebrated edition of the Rev. Charles { 
Francis Houbigant, an Oratorian, was publiſhed in four vo- 3 
lumes folio, with a Latin verſion and prolegomena, at Paris, | 
in 1753. The prolegomena and the Latin verſion have 
been 
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been. printed ſeparately. The merit of this edition is cele- 
brated by all, who are not advocates for the Maſorah. By 
them it is ſpoken of in the very harſheſt terms. Several 
manuſcripts were occaſionally conſulted by the author : but 
it is evident, that he did not collate any one manuſcript 
throughout. Mention has been already made of Dr. Ken- 
1 - nicott's edition, and the ſubſequent labours of De Roſſ. 

| Prior to Houbigant's edition, was that of Reineccius, at 
Leipſic, in 1725, reprinted there in 1739. A new edition 
of it was printed in 1793, under the inſpection of Dr. 
Doederlein, and Profeſſor Meiſner. It contains the moſt 
important of the various readings collected by Dr. Kenni- 
cott and M. De Roſh, printed under the text. For the 
FL _ purpoſe of common. uſe, it is an excellent edition, and ſup- 
il plies the want of the ſplendid but expenſive editions and 
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collations, of Houbigant, Kennicott, and De Roſſi. Thoſe 
who extend their Biblical reſearches into Rabbiniſm, are 
recommended by the learned in that branch of Biblical 
literature, to the Biblia Rabbinica of Rabbi Moſes, publiſned 
at Amſterdam, in four volumes folio, in 1724—1 72), which 
entirely ſuperſeded the Biblia Rabbinica of Bomberg and 
Buxtorf. The purchaſers of it ſhould ſee, that the copy 
offered to them contains the treatiſe of the Rabbi Abdias 
Sporno, de Scapo Legis, which, in the copies deſigned for 
ſale to Chriſtians, is generally omitted, 
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IX. 

IX. 1. Tax GRERK MANUSCRIPTS, according to Wet- 
ſtein's account. are written either on parchment or vellum, 
or upon paper. The parchment or vellum is either purple- 
coloured, or of its natural colour : and either thin or thick, 
The paper is either ſilken, or of the common ſort; and 
either glazed, or of the ordinary roughneſs. The letters are 
either capital (generally called uncial), or ſmall. The capital 
letters are either unadorned and ſimple, and the ſtrokes 
of them very thin and ſtreight z or they are of a thicker 


kind, uneven and angulous. Some of them are ſupported on 
ſomething like a baſe, others are ornamented, or rather 


burthened with a top. Letters of the firſt deſcription are 


of the kind generally found on the antient monuments of 
Greece ; thoſe of the laſt reſemble the paintings of half bar- 
barous times. Manuſcripts, therefore, written in the ' firſt 
kind of letter, are generally ſuppoſed to be of the ſixth cen- 
tury at the lateſt ; thoſe written in the ſecond kind of letter 
are generally ſuppoſed to be of the tenth century. The ma- 


nuſcripts written in the ſmall letters are of a till later- age. 


But the Greek manuſcripts, copied by the Latins, after the 
reign of Charlemagne, are in another kind of Alphabet ;\ the 
«, the s, and the y, in them, are inflected, in the form of the 
letters of the Latin alphabet. Even in the earlieſt manu- 
| ſcripts 
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the weſtern exemplar, or that uſed in the countries where 
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ſcripts ſome words are abbreviated. At the beginning of 2 


new book, the four or five firſt lines are often written in ver. 


milion. There are very few manuſcripts of the entire New 
Teſtament. The greater part contain the Goſpets only: very 
few have the Apocalypſe. In almoſt all (and this is particu- 
larly the caſe of the older manuſcripts) ſeveral leaves are 
wanting; ſometimes they are replaced in a writing of a much 
later date. All the manuſcripts have obliterations and cor- 
rections. But here a material diſtinction is to be attended 
to: ſome of the alterations are made by the writer himſelf, 
others are made by another perſon, and at a ſubſequent 


time. The firſt are ſaid to be a primd manu, the ſecond a 


IX. 2, The curious and extenſive collations, which have 
been made of manuſcripts within this century, have ſhewn 
that certain manuſcripts have an affinity to each other, and that 
their text is diſtinguiſhed from others by charaQeriſtic marks. 
This has enabled the writers on the ſubject to arrange them 
under certain general claſſes. They have obſerved, that, as 
different countries had different verſions, according to their 
reſpective languages, their manuſcripts naturally reſembled 
their reſpective verſions, as the verſions, generally ſpeaking, 
were made from the manuſcripts in common uſe. Purſuing 
this idea, they have ſuppoſed four principal exemplars : iſt, 
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the Latin language was ſpoken 3 —with this, the Latin ver- 
ſions coincide ; ; 2d, the Alexandrian exemplar ;—with this, 
the quotations of Origen coincide : 3d, the Edeſſene exem- 
plar, from which the Syriac verſion was made : and 4th, the 
Byzantine or Conſtantinopolitan exemplar: the greateſt num- 
ber of manuſcripts written by the monks on mount Athos, 
the Moſcow manuſcripts, the Sclavonian or Ruſſian verſions, 
and the quotations of St. Chryſoſtom and Theophylact, Bi- 
ſhop of Bulgaria, are referrible to this edition. 'The read- 
ings of this exemplar are remarkably different from thoſe of 
the other exemplars; between thoſe a ſtriking coincidence 


appears. A reading ſupported by all three of them is ſup- 


poſed to be of the very higheſt authority; yet the true 6 
reading is ſometimes ſound only 1 in the fourth. 


IX. 3. From the coincidence obſerved between many Greek 
manuſcripts and the Vulgate, or ſome other Latin tranſlation, 
a ſuſpicion aroſe in the minds of ſeveral writers of emi- 
nenc, that the Greek text had been altered throughout, to 
the Latin. This ſeems to have been firſt ſuggeſted by Eraſ- 
mus; but it does not appear that he ſuppoſed the alterations 
were made before the fifteenth century: ſo that the charge | 
of Latinizing the manuſcripts did not, in his notion of it, 
extend to the original writers of the manuſcript, or, as they | 


are called, the writers a primã manu, as it affected only the 


ſubſequent interpolators, or as they are called, the writers a 
L ſecundd 


tion, it is ſcarcely to be imagined, that the learned men or 
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ſccund manu. Father Simon and Mill adopted and extended 
the accuſation ; and it was urged by Wetſtein with his uſual 
vehemence and ability; fo that it came to be generally re. 
ceived, Bengel exprefſed ſome doubts of it; and Semler 
formally called it in queſtion. He was followed by Grief. 
bach and Woide ; and finally brought over Michaelis; who, 
in the firſt edition of his Introduction to the New Teſta- 
ment, had taken part with the accufers ; but, in the fourth 
edition of the fame work, with a candour, of which there 
are too few examples, declared himfelf perſuaded, that the 
charge was unfounded, and totally abandoned his firſt opi- 
nion. Carrying the proof to its utmoſt length, it only ſhews, 
that the Latin tranflations, and the Greek copies, were made 


from the ſame exemplars. This rather proves the antiquity 
of the Latin tranſlations, than the corruption of the Greck 
copies. It is alſo obſervable, that St. Jerome corrected the 
Latin from the Greek; a circumſtance known in every part 
of the weſtern church. Now (as Michaelis juſtly obſerves), 
when it was known that the learned father had made the 
Greek text the baſis for his alterations in the Latin tranſla- 


the tranſcribers of the weſtern church would alter the Greek 
by the Latin. It is ſtill Teſs probable, that theſe of the caſt- | 
ern church would act in this manner. 


2 
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IX. 4. Beſides the manuſeripts which contain whole 
books of the New Teſtament, other manuſcripts have been 
conſulted, with a view to find out the true readings of the 
text; among theſe are the Lectionaria, or collections of de- 
tached parts of the New Teſtament, appointed to be read in 
the public ſervice of the church, Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into 
the Evangeliftarium, or leſſons from the Goſpel ; and the 
Apoſtalos, or leſſons from the Acts and Epiſtles, The quota- 
tions from the New Teſtament, in the works of the antients, 
haye alſo been canſulted, | 


IX. 5, The principal manufcripts are the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, the Codex Cantahrigienſis, or the Codex Bezz, 
and the Codex Vaticanus. The Codex Alexandrinus conſiſts 
of four volumes; the three firſt of them contain the Old 
Teſtament; the fourth, the New 'Teſtament, together with 
the firſt Epiſtle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, and a 
fragment of the ſecond. The Codex Cantabrigienſis, or the 
Codex Bezæ, is a Greek and Latin manuſcript of the four 
Goſpels, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. The Codex Vatica- 
nus contained, originally, the whole Greek Bible, The re- 
ſpeCtive ages of theſe yenerahle manuſcripts have been a ſub- 
ject of great controverſy, -and have employed the ingenuity 
and learning of ſeveral Biblical writers of great renawn, 
After a profound inveſtigation of the ſubject, Dr. Woide 
fixes the age of the Codex Alexandrinus between the middle 

' 155 L 2 and 
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and the end of the fourth century; after a ſimilar inveſti. 
gation, Dr. Kipling fixes the age of the Codex Cantabrigienſa, 
or the Codex Bezæ, at the ſecond century : but Mr. Her. 
bert Marſh, in his notes to Michaelis. vol. li. p. 708—713, 
proves demonſtratively, that it was not written beyond the 
fifth century. Montfaucon and Blanchini refer the Codex Va- 
ticanut to the fifth century. But we are infinitely better ac- 
.quainted with the two firſt, than with the third of theſe ma- 
nuſcripts. In 1786, a fac- ſimile edition of the New Teſta- 
ment in the Codex Alexandrinus was publiſhed at London, 
by Dr. Woide. His preface, with the addition of valuable 
notes, was republiſhed at Leipfic, in 1788, by profeſſor Spohn, 
In 1793, a fac- ſimile edition of the Codex Cantabrigienſis, 
or the Codex Bezæ, was publiſhed at Cambridge, at the ex- 
pence of the Univerſity, by Dr. Kipling, Theſe editions 
exhibit their reſpective prototypes, page ſor page, line for 
line, word ſor word, contraction for contraction, raſure for 
raſure, to a degree of ſimilarity hardly credible. The types 
were caſt for the purpoſe, in alphabets of various forms, that 
they might be varied with the manuſcript, and repreſent it 
more exactly. Of a work of this kind, till thoſe we are ſpeak- 
ing of were publiſhed, the world had not ſeen an inſtance. 
That which approached .neareft to them, was the Medicæan 
Virgil, publiſhed at Florence in 1741. The Codex Vatica- 
nus has been often collated, but never publiſhed. Bentley 
procured important extracts to be made from it. Theſe were 
| | publiſhed 
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publiſhed by Profeſſor Birch, with his own, in the ſplendid 
edition of the four Gofpels, which we ſhall afterwards have 


occaſion to mention. 


* 


: From the manuſcripts of the New Teſtament, the paſ- | 


fage is to the printed editions, commencing with the PoLr- 
GcLOT Eprrroxs, by reaſon of their fuperior importance. 
The firſt is that of Complutum or Alcala. It is divided into 
fix parts, and [may be] compriſed in four volumes folio. It 
has the Hebrew, Latin and Greek, in three diſtinct columns 
the Chaldee paraphraſe, with a Latin interpretation, is at 
the bottom of the page, and the margin is filled with the He- 
brew and Chaldee radicals: the fourth [or laſt] volume con- 
tains the Greek Teſtament, with no other tranſlation than 
the Latin. It was begun in 1502, the impreſſion was printed 


offin 151 7 and it was publiſhed in 1522, The expence of the 


work, which amounted (it is ſaid) to fifty thouſand ducats, 
was wholly paid by Cardinal Ximenes, one of the nobleſt and 
faireſt characters that ever appeared on the theatre of the 
world.“ The variety, the grandeur, and the ſucceſs of 
« his ſchemes, leave it doubtful,” ſays Dr. Robertſon, 
whether his ſagacity in council, his prudence in conduct, 
ce or his boldneſs in execution, deſerve the higheſt praiſe, 
His reputation is ſtill high in Spain, not anly for wiſ- 
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« dom but ſanctity; and he is the only. prime miniſter 
« mentioned in hiſtory, whom his contemporaries reveren- 
« ced as a faint, and to whom the people under his govern» 
« ment aſcribed the power of working miracles.” An in- 
. tereſting and pleaſing account of his earneſtneſs in promot- 
ing the ſucceſs of the work is given by the writers of his 
life. It is mentioned in one of the Letters of Eraſmus, 
(tom, ix. 228, and fee Hiſt. Lit. Reformationis Pars I. 60, 
61), that Stynica having found Cardinal Ximenes reading 
Eraſmus's edition of the New Teſtament, expreſſed his ſur- 
priſe, that his Eminence ſhould vouchſafe even to caſt a 
look upon a work, ſo full, as he termed it, of faults and 
monſtrous errors; that the Cardinal with great gravity re- 
proved Stunica for his inſolence; and deſired him, if he 
could, to prodyce a more valuable work, and in the mean 
time, not to defame the labours of others. The anecdote 
does honour to the Cardinal's memory, as it ſhews his can- 
dour, and how free he was from that little jealouſy of au- 
thors, which was one of the ſtrange blemiſhes in the cha- 
racter of the great rival of his political fame, the Cardinal 
miniſter of Lewis the XIIIth. It is certain, that Cardinal 
Ximenes ſpared no expence in collecting manuſcripts ; but, 
whether he had any that were truly valuable, has been 
much doubted. The doubt gave riſe to a literary contro- 
verſy in Germany, which was chiefly managed by Semler 
and Goeze; the former denying, the latter aſſerting, the 


value 
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value of the Cardinal's manuſcripts.' In 1984, when Pro- 
feſſor Birch was engaged in his edition of the Bible, Pro- 
feſſor Moldenhawer went to Alcala, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
covering the manuſeripts uſed in the Ximenian polyglot. 
After much enquiry, he diſcovered, that, about thirty-five 
years before, they had been ſold to a rocket-maker, of the 
name of Toryo; and the receipt given to him for his pur- 
chaſe was produced. Another objection made to the edition 
is, that the editors, in conſequence of too high an opinion 
of the Vulgate, and a miſtaken zeal for the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, introduced ſometimes, into the Greek text, readings 
of the Vulgate, which they did not find in the Greek ma- 
nuſcripts. This point alſo was diſcuſſed, at length, in the 
controverſy we have mentioned. Six hundred copies only 
were printed off, The common price of a copy is from 
forty pounds to ſixty, A ſmall number (it is thought not 
more than four) were printed on vellum. One of theſe, 
at the ſale of the Pinelli library, was ſold to Mr. Macart- 
ney, for four hundred and eighty-three pounds. For a ty- 
pographical deſcription of the work, ſee De Bure's Bi- 
bliographie Inſtructive, Theologie, Art. I. The Complu- 
tenſian polyglot was followed and excelled by the Polyglet 
. of Antwerp, printed in that city in x569—1572, in eight 
volumes folio, under the direction of Arias Montanus. It 
contains, beſides the whole of the Complutenſian edition, 
a Chaldee paraphraſe of part of the Old Teſtament, which 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal Ximenes, having particular reaſons for not pub- 
liſhing it, had depoſited in the 'Theological library at Com- 


plutum. The New Teſtament has the Syriac Verſion, and 


the Latin tranſlation of Santes Pagninus, as reformed by 
Arias Montanus. The Polyglot of Paris, printed in 1628— 
1645, in ten volumes folio, is one of the moſt ſplendid 


works, that ever iſſued from the preſs. It was printed at 


the expence of Monſieur Le Jay, Cardinal Richelicu of- 
fered to defray the whole coſt of the impreſſion, and to 
give Le Jay the whole profit of the ſale, on condition, that 
he ſhould let it paſs under his name. On the other hand, 
the bookſellers of London offered him very advantageous 
terms, on condition, that it ſhould be called the London 


Polyglot: he refuſed both offers. Unfortunately the work 


had not a fale, fo that the editor was completely ruined by 
it. It contains all that is in the Polyglots of Alcala and 
Antwerp, with the addition of a Syriac and Arabic verſion, 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch, and its verſions. Leſs beau- 
tiful, but more accurate, and comprehending more than any 
of the three preceding Polyglots, is the Polyglot of London, 
printed in 1653—1657, in fix volumes, to which the Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton of Caſtell, in two volumes folio, is uſually | 
added. Dr. Bryan Walton, afterwards Biſhop of Cheſter, 
was the editor of it. Twelve copies of it were printed on 
large paper: one, of great beauty, is in the library of St. 
Paul's Cathedral; another was in that of the Count de 

Lauraguais; 
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Lauraguaisz another is in the library of St. John's College 
at Cambridge. It was publiſhed by ſubſcription, and is ſaid 
to be the firſt book printed in that manner in England. 
Dr. Walton had leave from the Protector to import his 
paper duty free. The title expreſſes its contents. Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta, compleCentia Textus Originales, Hebrai- 
cum cum Pentateucho Samaritano, Chaldaicum, Grzcum, 
verſionumque antiquarum, Samaritane, Græcæ LXXII In- 
terpretum, Chaldaicz, Syriacz, Arabicæ, Æthiopicæ, er- 
ſicæ, Vulgatæ Latinz, quidquid comparari potuit. Thus 
nine languages are uſed in this edition; but no one book 
of the Bible is printed with ſo many. The Leigſe Polyglbr, 
publiſhed in two volumes folio, in 1750, contains the text, 
according to the Maſoritic reviſion, with the points; the 
Septuagint from Grabe's edition of the Alexandrine manu- 
ſcript, corrected as far as could be, by Origen's aſteriſks 
and obeluſes; with a Latin tranſlation of it by Schmidius, 
and with Luther's tranſlation, and notes of the various read- 
' ings of the Vatican and other principal manuſcripts, and 
with philological and explanatory notes. The cheapneſs - 
of this edition makes it an uſeful ſubſtitute for the former 
Polyglots. | l 
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XI. 


Ihe firſt of he GRERK PRINTED EDITIONS of the New 
Teſtament, in point of time, was that of Eraſmus, with a 
new Latin tranſlation. He publiſhed five editions of it, in 
the years 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535. The edition 
of 1519 is moſt eſteemed. The two laſt were altered in 
-many places, eſpecially in the Revelation of St. John, from 
the Complutenſian edition. A brief to Eraſmus from pope 
Leo the Xth is prefixed to it. Albertus, Cardinal and 
. Archbiſhop of Mentz, writ him a moſt obliging letter, 
upon his edition, highly commending it, and deſiring to 
{:e him. He ſent him with the letter a golden cup, © am- 
ec plum et grave,” ſays Eraſmus, “ et opere ſpectandum. 
Quin et nomen indidit. Ait vocari poculum amoris, ex 
4 quo, qui biberint, protinus benevolentia mutui conglu- 
4e tinari. Si vera ſunt hæc, utinam, theologi Lovanienſes 
«-ex ea mecum pataſſent ante annos duos,” It is obſerva- 
ble, that the Greek text of Eraſmus latiniſes, or, in other 
words, is made to conform to, the Vulgate tranſlation, 
even more than that of Complutum, againſt which he 
ſtrongly urged the charge of latiniſing, This edition in- 
volved Eraſmus in a'quarrel with the divines of Louvain, 
and with the Spaniſh divines, employed on the Complu- 

| tenſian 
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tenſian Polyglot. The principal of theſe was Stunica, a 
man of real learning. The controverſy between him and 
Fraſmus is inſtructive and intereſting. In many inſtances 
Stunica had the advantage over Eraſmus: but Eraſmus had 


greatly the advantage over Lee, his Engliſh antagoniſt. 


The next edition of the New Teſtament in Greek, is 
that inſerted in the Complutenſian Polyglet. The learned 
agree in wiſhing the editors had deſcribed, or, at leaſt, 
ſpecified the manuſcripts they made uſe of. The editors 
, ſpeak highly of them; but this was, when the number of 
known manuſeripts was ſmall, and manuſcript criticiſm 
was in its infancy; ſo that, without impeaching either 
their candour or their judgment, their aſſertions in this 
reſpect, muſt be underſtood with much limitation. It has 
been charged on them, that they ſometimes altered the 
Greek text, without the authority of a ſingle manuſcript, 
to make it conform to the Latin. Againſt this charge they 
have been defended by Goeze, and, to a certain extent, 
by Grieſbach. The ſtrongeſt proof in ſupport of the 
charge is, that after Stunica had, in the bittereſt terms, 
reproached Eraſmus with his omiſſion of the- celebrated 
verſe of the heavenly witneſſes, and Eraſmus had, with 
equal-ychemence, challenged Stunica to produce a ſingle 
Greek manuſcript in its ſupport, he did not cite one Greek 
manuſcript for it, but perſiſted in arguing from the zuthotity 
M 2 _ of 
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of the Latin. This, the late Dr. Travis, the zealous de. 
fender of the verſe, owns himſelf unable to account for 
ſatisfactorily. The fate of their manuſcripts has been al- 
ready mentioned. 


The editions of Robert Stephens are next to be conſider- 
ed. It is obſervable, that, while almoſt every other art 
has, from the time of its firſt invention, been in a ſtate 
of gradual improvement ta the preſent time, the art of 
printing, very ſoon after its firſt appearance, attained a de- 
gree of perfection, in many reſpects ſuperior to its preſent 
ſtate. Of this, the Greek editions of the new Teſtament 
by Robert Stephens, are a ſtriking example, For exqui- 
ſite beauty and delicacy of type, elegange and proper dif- 
_ of contractions, ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of pa- 

r, liquid clearneſs of ink, and evenneſs of lines and let- 
— — — 
of many, neyer equalled, There are four editions of them 
publiſhed by himſelf, in 1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551. His 
ſon publiſhed a fifth edition in 156g. The third of theſe 
is in folio, and has the readings of fixteen manuſcripts, in 
the margin. The two firſt are in 16 0, and of thoſe, the 
firſt (that in 1546) is the moſt corre, There is prefixed 
to it an addreſs, by Robert Stephens, to his readers, be- 
26 
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ly termed the Mirificam edition, The correctneſs of this 
edition is equal to its beauty. Till lately, an opinion ge- 
nerally prevailed, that theſe types were abſolutely loſt ; but 
in the Eſſai Hiforique ſur Porigine des charafteres orientauæ de 
Pimprimerie royale, et ſur les charafteres Grecs de Frangois 
Jer, appelles communement Grecs du Roi, publiſhed by Mr. 
de Guignes, in the firſt volume of the Notices et Extraits 
des Manuſcripts de la Bibliathegque du Rot, it appears, that 


the puncheons and matrices, uſed by Robert Stephens in 


theſe celebrated editions, are ſtill preſerved in the Impri- 
merie Royale at Paris, From the ſame work we learn, that 
in 1700, the Univerſity of Cambridge applied to the King 


of France to have a caſt of the types; that a propoſal was 


made them on the part of the King, that in the title-pages 


of the works printed by them, after the words typis acae 


cis” there ſhould be added, caracteribus Grecis e typo- 
grapheio regio Parifienſ : that the Univerſity refuſed to ac- 
cede to the propoſal; and that, in conſequence of the re- 
fuſal, the negociation went off, 


The firſt edition of Beza was printed in 1565; he prin» 
cipally follows it in the third edition of Robert Stephens. 
He printed other editions in [1576,] 1582, 1589, 1598. 
They do not contain, every where, the ſame text. In his 
choice of readings he is accuſed of being influenced "oY the 
* prejudices. 0 

The 
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The celebrated edition of the Z/zevirs was firſt printed 
at Leyden, in 1624. It was printed from the third edi- 
tion of Robert Stephens: where it varies from that edi- 
tion, it follows, generally, the edition of Beza. By this 
edition, the text, which had fluctuated in the preceding 
editions, acquired a conſiſtency. It was generally followed 
in all the ſubſequent editions. It has deſervedly, there- 
fore, obtained the appellation of Editio receptg. The edi. 
tors of it are unknown. 


The celebrated edition of the Rev. n Mill was pub- 
liſhed at Oxford in 1907, after an aſſiduous labour cf 
thirty years. He ſurvived the publication of it only four. 
teen days. He inſerted in his edition all the collections 
of various readings, which had been made before his time; 
he collated ſeveral original editions; procured extracts 
from Greek manuſcripts, which had never been collated; 
and, in many inſtances, added readings from the ancient 
verſions, and from the quotations of them in the works 
of the ancient fathers. The whole of the various readings 
collected by him, are ſaid, without any improbability, to 
amount to thirty thouſand. He has enriched his work 
with moſt learned. prolegomena, and a clear and accurate 
deſcription of his manuſcripts. He took the third edition 
of Stephens for his text. He ſhews the higheſt reverence 
for the Vulgate, but thinks flightly of the Alexandrine ma- 

nuſcript, 
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nuſcript. His work formed a new æra in Biblical eriti- 


ciſm. It was reprinted by Ludolph Kuſter, at Rotterdam, 


in 1710, with the readings of twelve additional manu- 


ſcripts. While ſacred criticiſm laſts, his learning, indefa- 
tigable induſtry, and modeſt n will be ſpoken of 
with the higheſt praiſe. 


The edition of John Albert Bengel, Abbot of Alſpirſpack, 


in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, was publiſhed in 1734. He 
prefixed to it his“ Introduftio in Criſin Novi Teftamenti ;” 
and ſubjoined to it his Apparatus Criticus &  Epilogus.” 
He altered the text, where he thought it might be improved; 
but, except in the Apocalypſe, he ſtudioufly avoided inſerting 
in the text any reading, which was not in ſome printed edi- 


tion. Under the text he placed ſome ſelect readings, reſerv- 


ing the whole collection of various readings, and his own 
ſentiments upon them, for his Apparatus Criticus. He ex- 


preſſed his opinion of theſe marginal readings by the Greek 


letters, 4 f, y, 3, and „ « denotes, that he held the reading 
to be genuine; 8, that he thought its genuineneſs was not 


abſolutely certain, but that the reading appeared to him pre- 


ferable to that in the text; , that the reading in the margin 
was of equal value with the reading in the text; 3, that the 
marginal reading ſeemed of leſs value; and «; that he 
thought it abſolutely ſpurious, though ſome critics defended 
it. Several ſmall editions of Bengel's New Teſtament have 

been 
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been publiſhed in Germany. His Gnomon, which is a 
collection of explanatory notes upon the New 'Teſtament, 
does not give a very high notion of his own intelligence of 


All former editions of the Greek Teſtament were ſur- 
paſſed by that of ahn James Wetftein; of which it is ſuf- 
ficient to mention, that Michaelis, his profeſſed enemy, and 
who loſes no opportunity of ſpeaking harſhly of him, fays, 
that it is of all editions of the Greek Teſtament the moſt im- 
portant, and the moſt necefſary to thoſe, who are engaged in 
ſacred criticiſm : and, that the Rev. Herbert Marſh, the ce- 
lebrated tranſlator of Michaelis, and, perhaps, the beſt judge 
now living of the merits of ſuch a work, calls it by the em- 
phatic appellation, of the Invaluable Book. It was publiſhed 
in two volumes folio, in 1751, at Amfterdam. Wetſtein 
thinks ſlightly, not to ſay, contemptuouſly (unfortunately 
contemptuous expreſſions were too familiar to him), both 
of the Latin Vulgate and the Alexandrine manuſcript. He 
adopted for his text the editio recepta of the Elzevirs. His 
collection of various readings far ſurpaſſes that of Mill or 
Bengel. His notes are particularly valuable, for the copious 
extracts he has made from the Rabbinical writers. Theſe 
greatly ſerve to explain the idiom and turn of expreſſion 
uſed by the Apoſtolic writers and Evangeliſts. The editions 
of his Prolegomena and of his Libelli ad Criſin atque Inter- 
| pretationem 
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pretationem Novi Teſtamenti, by Dr. Semler, are a mine of 
recondite and curious Biblical learning. After every de- 
duction is made from the merit of his edition, on account 
of the ſuppoſed Arianiſm and intemperate ſpirit of the au- 
thor, much, very much will remain, that deſerves the high- 


eſt praiſe. 


The acknowledged merit of Wetſtein's edition excited a 
general ſpirit of emulation among the writers of Germany, 
The firſt, in time, as in eminence, was Dr. ahn James 
Grieſbach, whoſe edition of the New Teſtament was firſt 
publiſhed in 1775—1777, in two volumes octavo, at Halle. 
In this laſt year (1796), the firſt volume has been reprinted, 
under the patronage, and at the expence of his Grace the 
Duke of Grafton. It has extracts from two hundred ma- 
nuſcripts, in addition to thoſe quoted in the former edition, 
He has collated all the Latin verſions publiſhed by Sabatier 
and Blanchini. His object is to give a ſele& and choice 


collection of the various readings, produced by Mill, Ben- 


gel, and Wetſtein, and of his own extracts, omitting all 
ſuch as are trifling in themſelves, ſupported by little autho- 
rity, or evidently only errata. Grieſbach's edition is the 
text book, uſed by the ſtudents in the German Univerſities. 
Moſt probably, like Heyne's Virgil, it will become the ge- 


neral book of ſcholars, maſters, and literati. Previouſly 


to his publication of his edition of the Greek Teſtament, 


N Grieſbach 
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Grieſbach publiſhed his Synopſis. It was printed in 8vo, in 
1774, under the title, Libri Hiſtorici Novi Teſtamenti. In 
the year following the copies, then remaining unſold of the 
very fame work, were given the title Synopfes Evangeliorum 
Matthei, Marci, et Lucæ. A ſecond and improved edition 
of it was printed laſt year, at Halle, in 8vo. Dr. Grieſ- 
bach has likewiſe undertaken to publiſh an edition in 8vo. 
and another in to. (the letter of the quarto edition in Di- 
dot's types,) of the New Teſtament, with a ſelection from 
the larger work, of fuch various readings as are confidered 
in that work to be better than, or at leaſt equal to, the 
received text. 


Ihe laſt eritical edition of the Goſpels in Greek was 
printed at Oxford, m 1798, by Profeſſor White. It is a 
ſmall 8vo. very elegantly and correctly printed. The editor 
abſtains from all alterations whatever of the commonly re- 
ceived text; but at the ſame time, following the example 
of Origen, in his Hexaplar edition of the LXX, contrives 
Iikewiſe'to exhibit diſtinctly to the reader's eyes, all thoſe 
variations found. in ancient MSS. which Dr. Grieſbach 


conſiders of authority either ſuperior or equal to the com- 


In 1786, : Profeſſor Alter publiſhed at Vienna, in two vo- 
lumes 8vo, Codex Lambecii, 1, in the Imperial library, 
aud 
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and thence ſtyled by him the Codex Vindobonenſis. He has 
corrected it occaſionally from the edition publiſhed by Ro- 
bert Stephens in 1546, ſubjoining, at the end of each vo- 
lume, a liſt of theſe corrections, under the title of Vitia 
Codicis Vindobonenfis : he has added the various readings 
from many Greek manuſcripts, from the Coptic and Sla- : 
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vonian verſions, and from two Latin verſions in the Im- 


perial library, 


To the foregoing editions muſt be added the Quatuor 
Evangelia Græca, cum variantibus lefionibus a textu Codd, 
MSS. Bibliothece Vaticanæ, Barberine, Laurentine, Vin- 
dobonen/is, Eſcurialenſis, Haunienſis regia, quibus accedunt lec- 
tiones verſionum Syrarum, veteris, Philoxeniane, et Hieroſo- 
lymitane, juſſu et ſumptibus regis, edidit Andreas Birch. Hau- 
nie, 1788, fel. et 49, This is a noble fruit of royal mu- 
| nificence, Profeſſors Birch, and Moldenhawer, were em- 
ployed, and their expences defrayed, by the preſent king 
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of Denmark, to travel into Germany, Italy, France, and 


: 8 


Spain, to collate the manuſcripts of the ſacred text. The 
work now under confideration is their united labours. The 
text is that of Mill. The edition is particularly valuable, 
for the large extracts from the Codex Vaticanus. Profeſ⸗ 
ſor Birch has ſince publiſhed at Copenhagen, a collection 
of various readings to the Acts, Epiſtles, and Evangeliſts, 
from ſeveral manuſcripts, particularly che Vatican; but 


2 | they 
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they are not accompanied with the Greek text, as his va- 
tious readings to the Goſpels were. For the manuſcripts 
uſed by Blanchini, ſee Semler's Appendix to Wetſtein, 635 
— 638. 


It remains only to take notice of the edition of the 
Greek Teſtament, publiſhed by Matthæi, formerly Profeſ- 
ſor in Moſcow, now in Wittemberg, with various readings 
from the Moſcow manuſcripts, the Vulgate from a Deme- 
dovian manuſcript, many remarks, Greek ſcholia, and cop- 
per-plates repreſenting the charaQters of his Greek manu- 
ſcripts. Michaelis ſays the author was an age behind the 
reſt of Germany in ſacred criticiſm, but pronounces his 
work abſolutely neceſſary for every Biblical critic, 


There are many other reſpectable editions of the Greek 
Teſtament ; but thoſe we have mentioned are confefledly 
the principal. The editions by Eraſmus, with a light in- 
termixture of the edition in the Complutenſian Polyglot, 
are the principal editions, from which almoſt all the ſub- 
ſequent editions have been taken. This, Dr. Grieſbach, 
in his excellent prolegomena, has placed beyond contro- 
verſy. « All the modern editions,” fays he, © follow that 
r was taken from the edition of 

«« Beza, and the third of Robert Stephens; Beza copied 
« the third of Robert "_— except in ſome places, 
« where 
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« where he varied from it arbitrarily, and without ſuffi- 
« cient authority. The third of Stephens immediately fol- 
« lows the fifth of Eraſmus's editions, except in a very 
c few places in the Apocalypſe, where he preferred to it 
« the Complutenſian edition. Eraſmus formed the text 
dc as well as he could from a ſmall number of manuſcripts, 
c and thoſe of a recent date, and without further aid 
&« than an interpolated edition of the Vulgate, and bad 
« editions of a few of the fathers.” The principal edi- 
tions, in which Eraſmus and the Complutenſians have not 
been followed, are thoſe of Colinzus, Mr. Bowyer, Dr. 
Harwood, Profeſſor Alter, and Grieſbach.. It were great- 
ly to be wiſhed that ſome perſon would collect and pub- 
liſhed together, with ſuch obſervations and illuſtrations as 
the ſubje& occaſionally requires, the various prolegomena 
of Walton, Mill, Wetſtein, and Grieſbach z the contro- 
verſy between Eraſmus and the Spaniſh divines, and Lee, 
and the Prefaces of Kennicott, Kipling, and Woide; with | 
a ſuccinct, but complete, account of the chief manu- 
ſcripts and printed editians of the ſacred text, In ſuch a 
collection a place ſhould be allowed to ſome of Dr. Camp. 
bell's Preliminary Diſſertations, and to ſome of Dr. Mack- 
night's Preliminary Eſſays: and to ſome parts of a work 
lately publiſhed in London, « [ntrodufio-ad facram Scrip- 
« turam juxta exemplar Cadomi editum, recognitum et  auc- 
% rum,” where every ſubject of Scriptural literature is 
| 1 
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treated according to the prevailing notions of the Sorbo- 
niſts, with great preciſion, clearneſs, and elegance. 


XII. 


It ſeems neceſſary to take ſome notice or THE VERSIONS 
OF THE NEW 'TESTAMENT INTO THE MODERN GREEK, 
As the circumſtances reſpeCting the ſeparation of the Greek 
Church from the Church of Rome, and the preſent ſtate 
of the Greek Church, are intereſting and not generally 
known, it may not be unacceptable to the reader, to be 
preſented with a detail of them. 


XII. 1. The progreſs of the church of Conſtantinople, 
from a very humble ſtation to the eminent rank ſhe after- 
wards obtained in the Chriſtian hierarchy, is a very curious 
and important event in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Before the 
ſeat of the Roman empire was transferred to Conſtantinople, 
the Church had the three Patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. 'Three dioceſes were independent of them, 
and were ſubject, each to its primate; that of Aſia, to the 
primate of Epheſus; that of Thrace, to the primate of He- 
raclea: and that of Pontus, to the primate of Ceſarea. It 
is not clear, that the Church of Conſtantinople had her 
peculiar biſhop; at moſt, the biſhoprick was inconſiderable, 
and its biſhop ſubjeQ to the metropolitan of Heraclea. 

After 
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After the tranſlation of the ſeat of empire to Conſtanti- 
nople, the biſhops of Conſtantinople acquired importance; 
by degrees, they obtained eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over 
Thrace, Aſia, and Pontus, and were elevated to the rank 
of patriarch, The ſame rank was conferred on the bi- 
ſhop of Jeruſalem. Thus, for a conſiderable period of 
time, the five patriarchs of the Chriſtian world, were thoſe 
of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Conſtantinople, and Je- 
ruſalem. In the courſe of time, the patriarch of Con- 


ſtantinople raiſed himſelf above the other oriental patri- 


archs, and finally aſſumed the title of CEcumenical or 


Univerſal Patriarch. The popes oppoſed this attempt, 


preſerved their own rights; and therefore, as Mr. Gib- 
bon obſerves, © till the great diviſion of the Church, the 
« Roman biſhop had ever been reſpected by the orienta- 
« liſts, as the firſt of the five patriarchs,” Vol. vi. [p. 


409. quarto edition.] 


Even in matters of ceremony in civil concerns, Con- 
ſtantinople yielded to Rome : the conſul of the welt pre- 
ceded the conſul of the eaſt. After the ſeparation of the 
Greek from the Latin Church, the five patriarchs were re- 


preſented by five Churches in Rome: the Roman patri- 
archate, by the Church of St. John of Lateran; the pa- 
triarchate of Conſtantinople, by the Church of St. Peter, 
in the Vatican; the patriarchate of Alexandria, by the 
Church 
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Church of St. Paul ; the patriarchate of Antioch, by the 
Church of St. Mary the Greater; and the patriarchate of 


Jeruſalem, by the Church of St. Laurence. See Onu- 
phrius de Epiſcopatibus, titulis et diaconiis Cardinalium. 


The points, which the Greeks objected to the Latin 
Church, and upon which they profeſſed to juſtify their 
ſeparation: from her, were, rſt, that in the article of the 
ſymbol or creed of Conſtantinople,. which mentions the 
proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, the Latin Church inſerted 
the word (c filioque,” to deſcribe the double proceſſion of 
the Spirit from the Father and Son; 2dly, that the Latin 
Church acknowledged the ſpiritual ſupremacy. of the Pope; 
and 3dly, that in the conſecration at the ſacrifice of the 
altar, the Latin Church uſed unleavened bread. The hiſ- 
tory of the temporary reunion of the Churches at the coun- 
eil of Florence is well known.——The attempts, which, 
about the middle of the fixteenth century, were ſet on 
foot, to lead the Greeks of the Levant to a reunion with 
the ſee of Rome, and the ſucceſsful exertions of Cyrillus 
Lucaris, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, to prevent it, 
are alſo known : but a full and judicious hiſtory of them 
appears to be wanting. 


XII. 2. Wherever the Turkiſh empire extends, the 
Greek Church is in a ſtate of ſubjeCtion ; but, in an im- 
menſe 
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menſe part of the globe, as both the Ruſſias, Georgia, Cir- 
caſſia, Mingrelia, Ethiopia, and the iflands in the Mediter- 
ranean belonging to the Venetians, the Greek Church is 
the Church of the ſtate. Even in his preſent condition of 
degradation, the patriarch of Conſtantinople holds his pre- 
eminence over every other prelate of the Greek Church. 

Mr. Dallaway obſerves, that “ ſince the cloſe of the ſix- 
« teenth century, the Rufhan Church has claimed a ju- 
« riſdiction independent of the ſee of Conſtantinople; 
* nevertheleſs, appeals have been made to that ſee, in 
« caſes of extraordinary importance.” This is confirmed 
„ by Mr. King, in his, © Rites and Ceremonies of the 
“ Greek Church in Ruſha,” Thus, ever fince the ſepa- 
ration of the Churches, each of the two prelates, the bi- 
ſnop of Rome and the patriarch of Conſtantinople, =_ 
been the centre of a different ſyſtem. 


XII. 3. Though Conſtantine transferred the ſeat of the 
Roman empire to Conſtantinople, he did not impoſe on 
the new capital, or the adjacent territory, the Roman lan- 
guage: but, from the multitude of his Latin followers, 
and attendants on his court, - many Latin phraſes, and even 
Latin words, were inſenſibly introduced into the language 
of the country. A ſimilar effect muſt have been produced 
by the Venetian and French conqueſts of Conſtantinople, 
and the ſettlements made in different parts of the empire, 

O by 
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by a large number of Cruſaders, who, either in their paſ- 
ſage to the Holy Land, or on their return from it, muſt, 
from a multitude of cauſes, have eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
Conſtantinople, or the adjacent countries. A ſimilar ef. 


fect, but in a greater degree, was neceſſarily produecd by 


the conqueſts of the Turks. Theſe circumſtances have 
produced almoſt a new language. It is called Roma, 
and bears the ſame reſemblance to the ancient Greek, as 
the Italian to the Latin, the Coptic to the Agyptian, 
the Syriac to the Arabic, or the Rabbinical to the an- 
cient Hebrew. Between the claſſical writers in the anci- 


. ent language of Greece and the Byzantine hiftorians, the 


difference is ſtriking; yet, in the writings of the latter, 


nothing of the Romeika is diſcoverable. Probably till the 


taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, the ancient Greek, 
with ſome debaſement, was the language of the whole of 
the eaſtern empire, of government, religion, and litera- 
ture. To the monaſtic communities of the Greeks, eyen 
in the preſent degraded ſtate of that country, ſacred learns 
ing, and particularly Biblical literature, have great obliga- 
tions, Hopes are entertained, that ſome of the various 
monaſteries of Greek religious, which ſtill exiſt in many 
parts of the European, African, and Aſiatic dominions of 
the Turks, contain Biblical treaſures of high value. Of 


theſe monaſteries none are more famous than thoſe on 


mount Athos, a ridge of mountains near the Gulph of 
Conteſſa 


© 3£A td 
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Conteſſa in Macedonia. One of the mountains is conſi- 
derably higher than the others; and to that, the appella- 
tion of mount Athos is often excluſively applied. The 
monaſteries are twenty-four in number, and are ſuppoſed 
to contain together four thouſand religious. The ſeverity 
of their lives, and their inceſſant prayer, are mentioned 
by every traveller. They are held by all the Greek Church 
in the higheſt eſteem, and its dignitaries are often choſen 
from among them. It ſeems to be agreed, that the famous 
Alexandrine manuſcript comes from one of theſe monaſ- 
teries. A ſmall number of manuſcripts of equal value 
would be an ineſtimable treaſure. But theſe expectations 
are very much damped by the account given by father Si- 
card, of the reſult of his reſearches in different monaſte- 
ries in Egypt. 


XII. 4. Mr. Simon, in his Critical Hiſtory of the New 


Teſtament, Part II. ch. xx. obſerves, that, © although the 


6“ Greeks have not ſpoken their antient Greek tongue for 


« ſome years, as being no longer underſtood by the people, 


« nevertheleſs they have not compoſed, even to this pre- 
C ſent time, any tranſlation of the Bible in the vulgar Greek.” 
The firſt tranſlation of the New Teſtament was printed at 


Geneva in one volume 4to, in 1638, in two columns, one 


containing the antient, the other containing the modern 
Greek, It was publiſhed at the expencę of the United 
O 2 Provinces 
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Provinces, upon the ſolicitation of Cornelius Haga, their 
Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, by certain Greeks inclining, 
as Mr. Simon ſuppoſes, to Calviniſm. That writer aſſures 
us, that it is one of the moſt exact and judicious tranſla- 
tions that have been compoſed in the latter ages. But from 
thoſe, for whoſe uſe it was deſigned, it met with no favour, 
„Si quzras,” ſays Largius, in his diſſertation on this edition, 
in quo pretio hzc verſio fit Græcis habita, omnino reſ- 
c“ pondendum fuerit, pretium vix adeo magnum illam fuiſſe 
s conſecutam in Græcia.“ Helladius, cited by Maſch, has 
2 remark on the fate of this verſion, which deſerves atten- 
tion. If,“ he obſerves, the effect of the verſion ſhould 
« be to ſuperſede entirely the antient text, it were great!y 
« to be feared, that the Greeks at large would fall into 
« complete barbariſm; the ſacred Scripture in the antient 
«« Greek being the only means they have, by which, as an 
« eaſy road, they can arrive at the intelligence of other 
« authors, particularly the holy fathers.” A new edition 
of the former tranſlation, but with ſome alteration, was 
publiſhed at London, in 1703, in one volume 12mo, by 
Seraphin, a monk of Mitylene. He prefixed to it a Pre- 
face, which gave offence to the Greek biſhops, particularly 
the patriarch of Conſtantinople. By his order it was com- 
mitted to the flames: this had made the copies of this edi- 
tion extremely rare. It was reprinted in 1905. In that 


| edition, the paſſages in the Preface objected to by the Greek 


prelates 
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prelates were omitted. A more correct edition of it was 
printed at Halle, in Saxony, in 1710, in one volume 12mo, 
under the patronage, and at the expence, of Sophia Louiſa, 
the Queen of Pruſſia, Different parts of the New Teſta- 
ment have been tranſlated, at different times, into the mo- 
dern Greek; ſome of them by the Jews, The Greeks have 
an old tranſlation of the Pſalter. The authors to be con- 
ſulted on this ſubject are, Joh, Mich, Langius, Philologia 
Barbaro-Grzca, Norimbergz, 1708, 4'9, and Alexander 
Helladius, Status Præſens Eecleſiæ Græcæ. 


XIII. 


XIII. 1. Among the ORIENTAL VERSIONS the Syriac claims 
the firſt place, from the immenſe territory where it 1s ſ poken, 
having always been the language of learning, and of the 


higher orders of life, from the mountains of Aſſyria to the 
Red-Sea. The inhabitants of Syria muſt be divided into 
the deſcendants of thoſe inhabitants of the country, who 
were conquered by the Greeks of the Lower Empire; the 
Greeks, or the deſcendants of the Greek conquerors; and 
the preſent rulers of the country, the Ottoman Turks. The 
Greeks muſt be ſubdivided into thoſe, who are ſeparated 
from the Church of Rome; the Latin Greeks, or thoſe 
who are reunited to that Church; and the Maronites, The 


latter have their name from a monk called Maron, and 


profeſs 
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profeſs to have kept inviolate the orthodoxy of their reli- 


gious credence. That Neſtorianiſm gained ſome ground 
among them is probable ; but there ſeems reaſon to ſuppoſe, 


that the body at large preſerved their integrity. They oc- 
cupy, almoſt excluſively, the country from the ridge of 
mount Libanus to the ſhores of Tripoli Mr. Volney com- 
putes their population at more than one hundred and fif- 
teen thouſand perſons. ' They acknowledge the ſupremacy 
of the Pope; they are governed by a patriarch ; he aſſumes 
the title of patriarch of Antioch : his reſidence is at Canu- 
bin, a monaſtery celebrated for its high antiquity. They 
have many biſhops, and many convents. All the ceremo- 
nies of religion are performed among them without re- 
ſtraint ; and their chapels have bells, a thing unheard of in 
any other part of Turkey. The maſs is celebrated in Sy- 
riac; but the Goſpel is read aloud in Arabic. There is 
an Hoſpitium for them at Rome, where many of the youth 
receive a gratuitous education. It has produced ſome ſcho- 
lars of diſtinQtion ; particularly the celebrated Aſſemannis, 


to whom ſacred literature is under great obligations. While 


the Syriac language was ſpoken, it was diſtinguiſhed into 
three dialects; the Aramean, which was the dialect of 
Edeſſa, Haran, and Meſopotamia ; that of Paleſtine, which 
was the dialect of Damaſcus, the Lebanon, and the inter- 
nal part of Syria; and the Nabathzan Chaldee, ſpoken in 
the mountains of Aſſyria, and the Irak: but it has ceafed 
to 
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| to be a ſpoken language; ſo that, except in the proceedings 
of government, where the Turkiſh language is uſed, the 
language of Syria is the Arabic. | 


The moſt antient of the Syriac verſions of the ſacred text 
is called, the Peſhito, or the literal; it is in general uſe 
among the Syriac Chriſtians, It was firſt made known in 
Europe, by Moſes of Marden, who was ſent by Ignatius, 
patriarch of the Maronite Chriſtians, in the year 1552, to 
pope Julius the IIId, to acknowledge the ſupremacy of the 
Roman pontiff, It was firſt printed at Vienna, in 1555. 
It has been ſince reprinted : the beſt edition is that of Ley- 
den, in 1709, reprinted in 1717. Its readings coincide ' 
moſt remarkably with thoſe of the Vulgate; which ſeems 
to afford a concluſive argument in favour of the antiquity 
of both the verſions. It certainly was made before the 
fourth, and there are arguments to ſhew it was made at the 
end of the firſt, or the beginning of the ſecond century. 
There are more modern Syriac verſions; the principal of 
which is the Philoxenian verſion, Dr. Ridley wrote a trea- 
tiſe on it, Dr. White, whoſe Bampton Lectures have ob- 
tained the applauſe of every man of taſte, and extorted the 
praiſe even of Mr. Gibbon, publiſhed the four Goſpels in 
this verſion, with a Latin tranſlation and notes, in 1778, 
in two volumes 4to. The remaining part of the Philoxenian 
verſion, conſiſting of the Acts and Epiſtles, making like- 
wiſe 
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wiſe two volumes in 4to. has been lately printed at the Doc- 
tors own preſs for greater accuracy, and ſince delivered 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Preſs, to be by them re- 
printed for publication : one volume of which is already 
finiſhed, and the other is ſtated to be in great forward- 
neſs. * 


XIII. 2. The Copts, according to Mr. Volney, are the 


deſcendants of that mixture of Egyptians, Perſians, and, 
above all, Greeks, who, under the Ptolemies and Conſtan- 
tines, were long in poſſeſſion of Egypt. In the diſputes 
which aroſe in the Church reſpecting the ſecond perſon of 
the Trinity, the Neſtorians maintained, that as there were 
two natures, there muſt be two perſons in Jeſus Chriſt. 
Eutyches, falling into the oppoſite extreme, contended, that 


as in Jeſus Chriſt there was but one perſon, there conſe- 


quently was but one nature. The council of Chalcedon 
condemned the doctrine of Eutyches : ſome of the Emper- 
ors perſecuted, ſome were favourable to the Eutychians. 
Among the former were, Juſtin the IId, Tiberius, and 
Maurice : their attempts to deſtroy Eutychianiſm might have 
ſucceeded, if it had not been for a monk of the name of. 
James, who, with unwearied induſtry and addreſs, ſup- 
ported the cauſe of Eutychianiſm. Thus Egypt was di- 
vided into two parties. Thoſe, who in imitation of the 
Emperor, ſubmitted to the decrees of the council of Chal- 

4 cedon, 
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cedon, were called Melchites or Royaliſts, from Melek, an 
Arabian word, that ſignifies king: thoſe who reſiſted the 
decrees of the council, were, from the leader of their party, 
called Jacobites, which the Saracens ſhortened into the word 
Cophtes. Except their errors reſpecting the ſecond perſon 
of the bleſſed Trinity, there is little that diſtinguiſhes them 
from the general body of Roman Catholics. But their 
averſion for the Roman Catholics is great, and they con- 
ſtantly brand them with the name of Neſtorians. They are 
governed by a patriarch. He has under him eleven or twelve 
biſhops, and ſeveral prieſts or deacons. His reſidence is at 
Grand Cairo. 'The monaſteries of St. Paul, St. Anthony, 
and St. Macarius, are ſubje& to him. The two firſt are 
in the Lower Thebaide ; the laſt is in the deſert of Scete. 
A very intereſting account is given by father Sicard, in the 
fifth volume of the new edition of the Lettres edifiantes et 
curieuſes, of theſe celebrated monaſteries, Several families 
of the Cophtes reſide in the Delta; but the greateſt part 
of them inhabit the Saide, or the part of Egypt extending 
from Cairo upwards to Aﬀouan or Syene. In 639, the 
| Cophtes invited the Saracens into Egypt; and, in return, 
were for ſome time treated kindly by them. But afterwards, 
the Saracens made no diſtinction between them and their 
other Greek ſubjects. About the end of the fifth century 
of the Hegira, the Caliph Walid I. prohibited the Greek 
tongue throughout his whole empire. From that time the 

| P ' Coptic, 
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Coptic, like the other languages of the nations ſubdued by 


the Saracens, ceaſed to be a ſpoken language: but it has 
been preſerved · in the Scriptures and books of devotion, 


Mr. Volney obſerves, that “the form of the Coptic let- 


«ters, and the greater part of their words, demonſtrate, 


ce that the Greek nation, during the thouſand years it con- 


ce tinued in Egypt, has left deep marks of its power and 


&« influence. But, on the other hand, the Coptic alphabet 


« has five letters, and the language a number of words, 
« which may be conſidered as the remains of the antient 


„ Egyptian.” Its laſt exiſtence was among the rude pea- 


ſants of the Nile. 'The hopes that valuable manuſcripts 
might be diſcovered in ſome of the Coptic monaſteries, are 


not encouraged by the accounts given of theſe monaſteries, 
by. father Sicard. 


The Coptic verſion was printed with a Latin tranſlation 
at Oxford, in 1716, by David Wilkins, a native of Memel 
in Pruſſia. The editor of Erneſti's Inſtitutio fixes its age 

at the fifth century: he ſays, that it contains ſeveral excel- 
lent readings, coinciding in general with thoſe of the Alex- 
andrine fathers. The indefatigable induſtry of the moderns 
has diſcovered a verſion yet in manuſcript, ealled the Sa- 
bidic verſion, from its being in the language of the nation 
which inhabits the Upper Egypt, or the part which lies be- 
tween Cahera and Aſevan, called in Arabic, Said. It is 


n . ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed by Dr. Woide to have been made in the ſecond 
century, Some parts of it have been publiſhed : the whole 
of the fragments of the verſion is printed at the Clarendon 
Preſs, and will ſoon be publiſhed by Dr. Ford. 


XIII. 3. The firſt name, by which we know Atbiopia 
in hiſtory, is Lud. It is the name given to it by Moſes, 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezechiel. About the time when the 
Iſraelites quitted Egypt, a nation of blacks, who dwelt on 
the banks of the Indus, and are called Chuſites in the Old 
Teſtament, eſtabliſhed. a powerful empire in the African 
Lydia, and called it Athiopia, Towards the end of the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great, they were conquered by 
the Abyſſinians, who came from the ſouthern part of the 
Happy Arabia, and were called Homerites; Saba was the 
eapital of the kingdom. 'The Queen, whom Solomon's 
wiſdom attracted to Paleſtine, was ſovereign of that coun- 
try. They were converted to Chriſtianity in the fourth 
century; and, towards the ninth, embraced the errors of 
Dioſcorus, reſpecting the two natures of the ſecond perſon 
of the bleſſed Trinity. The Zthiopic language, into which 
the tranſlations of the Holy Writings were made, is the 
antient language of Abyſſinia, not the language now in uſe, 
The language. which it neareſt reſembles is the Arabic; but 
from that, and all the kindred languages of the eaſt, it 
differs, as it is written from the left to the right hand, and 
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0 
expreſſes the vowels by determinate characters, and not by ol 
points. The religion now eſtabliſhed in the country is a m 
B mixture of Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, and Heatheniſh ſuper. -ra 
| ſition. th 
ar 
An Sibiopic verſion was publiſhed at Rome, in 1548 and gr 
1549, from a defeCtive copy; that, from which the Æthio- pa 
pic verſion in the London Polyglot was printed, was till bl 
more defective. 
XIII. 4. Armenia is divided between the Turks and the in 
Perſians. 'The greater part of it belongs to the former, T 
Erzerom is its capital. Erevan is the capital of the Perſian th 
part. The Armenian alphabet is not earlier than the fourth in 
century. Mieſrob, miniſter of ſtate and ſecretary to Wa- & 
1 raſdates and Arſaces the IVth, kings of Armenia, and con- 
temporaries with Theodoſius the IId, invented it; and to 
him the unanimous teſtimony of the Armenian writers aſ- ag 
cribes the tranſlation of their Scriptures. In the thirteenth M 
century, the Churches of the Leſſer Armenia and Cilicia tl 
ſubmitted to the Pope : and Haitho, their king, became a ſp 
Franciſcan friar. He publiſhed a new edition of the Ar- e. 
menian Bible. It is aſſerted, that he made the antient text 80 
conform throughout to the Latin Vulgate. This is a point tl 


of the utmoſt importance in Biblical criticiſm : but probably 
it will remain in uncertainty, till the diſcovery of a copy 
| | of 
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of the verſion prior to the time of Haitho. Should ſuch a 
manuſcript be diſcovered, and ſhould there appear a gene- 
. ral conformity between it and the Latin Vulgate, then, as 
the antiquity of the Armenian verſion is unqueſtionable, 
and there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe it was executed with 
great care and ſkill, the value of each of the verſions, and 
particularly that of the Latin Vulgate, will be conſidera- 
bly increaſed. | | 


An Armenian verſion was printed at Amſterdam, 1666, 
in quarto; an edition in octavo was printed there in 1668, 
The former includes both the Old and New Teſtament ; 


the latter contains the New Teſtament only. An edition 


in that language of the New Teſtament was publiſhed in 
duodecimo, in 1698. 


XIII. 5. The language of the Arabs was, during ſeveral 
ages, confined within the country: it was ſpread by the 
Mahometans over all the countries that were conquered by 
their arms; and thus, from the gulph of Arabia, it was 
ſpoken as far as Portugal on the weſt, and India on the 
eaſt, It muſt be ranked among the moſt ancient lan- 
guages; and excels all languages in copiouſneſs, It is of 
the utmoſt uſe in Biblical criticiſm. 


. U 
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An Arabic verſion of the four Goſpels was publiſhed at 
Rome in 1590, 1591. It was printed with a verſion of 
the remaining books of the New Teſtament, in the Paris 
and London Polyglots. Erpenius publiſhed the Arabic 
New Teſtament at Leyden, in 1616, from a manuſcript 
written in the Upper Egypt, in the year 1342. 'The Ro- 
man congregation de propaganda fide publiſhed, in 1671, 
an Arabic and Latin Bible, under the inſpection of Ser- 
gius Riſius, Biſhop of Damaſcus. The Engliſh ſociety 
for promoting Chriſtian knowledge publiſhed, in 1727, an 
Arabic New Teſtament, for the uſe 'of the Chriſtians in 
Aſia. Ten thouſand copies were printed of this edition. 
But none of theſe editions, nor any manuſcript, that has 
yet been diſcovered, is of any importance in Biblical cri- 
ticiſm, as no fatisfactory evidence has yet been produced 


of their antiquity. The general opinion is, that none of 


them are earlier than the age of Mahomet, 


XIII. 6. While the ancient empire of Perſa ſubſiſted, 
Perſia had a language of her own. In the courſe of time 
it became ſucceſſively ſubject to the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Saracens, and the Turks; and each of them introduc- 
ed ſome alterations into the language of the Perſians. The 
modern language of Perſia is a mixture of all; but the Ara- 
bic and "Turkiſh predominate. A Perfic verſion of the four 


Goſpels is printed in the London Polyglot. A new tranſ- 


lation 
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lation of it was printed by Profeſſor Bode at Helmſtadt, in 


1750, 1751, with a Preface, containing hiſtorical and cri- 
tical remarks on the Perſic verſions. Another Perſic ver- 
ſion was printed in London, It has two title pages, the 
one by Wheloc, dated 1 652, the other by Pierſone, dated 


1657. Theſe verſions are thought to be tranſlations from 


the Syriac, ſo that their chief uſe is in aſcertaining the 
readings of that verſion, 


XIII. 5. Erneſti in his Inſtitutio ſays, that Ulphilas, 
biſhop of the Goths, tranſlated the New Teſtament into 
the Gothic language, in the fourth century: and that this 
verſion is ſuppoſed to be the verſion of the Goſpels, 
which was publiſhed at Dordrect, in 1665, by Junius and 
Marſchall; at Amſterdam, in 1684; by Stiernhielm at 
Stockholm, in 1672; and at Oxford, in 1750, by Edward 
Lye. The laſt edition was prepared for the preſs by Ben- 
zel, archbiſhop of Upſal : but, as he died before the work 
could be ſent to the preſs at Upſal, where it was to have 
been printed, the care of the impreſſion was intruſted to 
Lye at Oxford. The Codex Argenteus is written on vellum: 
the letters are ſilver, except the initials, which are gold. 
It has been much doubted, whether the verſion ' ſhould be 


called Gothic or Francic, and whether it were taken from 
the Greek or the Latin : but Michaelis ſeems to prove that 
it is a Gothic verſion. 
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XIII. 8. The Ruſſian or Slavonian verſion was made from 
the Greek. The moſt ancient copy of the whole Bible, 
in the Ruſſian language, was written in the year 1499, in 
the time of the Grand Duke Waſiljewitch. But of the 
New Teſtament there are copies of the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. A ſtill more ancient 
manuſcript of the New Teſtament was given by the Czar 
Iwan Waſiljewitch to Garabunda, ſecretary to the dutchy 
of Lithuania; it was written in the time of the Grand Duke 
Wlademir, who reigned from 972 to 1015. The oldeſt 
printed edition is that of Prague, in 1519. It has been 
ſince printed at Oſtrog, in 1581; at Moſcow, in 1663, 
1751, 1756, 1757, 1766, in folio; in 1759, in large oc- 
tavo; and at Kiow, in 1758, in folio. Copies and accu- 
rate extracts have been given from this verſion by Profeſſor 
Alter [in his edition of the Greek Teſtament, 8vo. Vienna, 


1787. 
XIV. 


To obtain an accurate notion of what is called THE 
Larix VULGATE TRANSLATION of the Scriptures, it is 
neceſſary to enquire into the nature of the Latin verſions, 
made before the time of St. Jerom, particularly the ver- 
fion called the Vetus Italica; and to conſider the different 
verſions publiſhed by St. Jerom, as they came immediately 

from 
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from his hands, as they were corrupted in the middle ages, 
and as they have been corrected and promulgated by papal 
authority. 


XIV. 1. Two paſſages in different parts of the works 
of St. Auguſtine clearly ſhew the nature of the Vetus Ta- 
lica, and the other Latin verſions, prior to the time of St. 
Jerom. In his treatiſe de Doctrin Chriſtian, Lib. II. 
cap, xi. St. Auguſtine ſays, “ that the number of thoſe, 
ho had tranſlated the Scriptures from the Hebrew into 
« the Greek, might be computed ; but that, the number 
«& of thoſe, who had tranſlated the Greek into Latin, 
« could not. For immediately upon the firſt introduc- 
tion of Chriſtianity, if a perſon got poſſeſſion of a 
« Greek manuſcript, and thought he had any knowledge 
« of the two languages, he ſet about tranſlating the Scrip= 
« tures.” In another part of his works, Lib. ii, cap xv, 
« he ſays, © in ipfes interpretationibus Itala ceteris præfera- 
« tur nam eft verborum tenacior cum perſpicuitate ſententie.” 
It ſhould ſeem difficult to miſtake” the import of theſe ex- 
preſſions, yet they have given riſe to much controverſy. 
One fide, with a view to rob the Vulgate of all preten- 
ſion, even to a remote affinity to the tranſlation pointed at 
by St. Auguſtine, in this place, has, in ſtern defiance of 
all manuſcripts, and all printed editions, propoſed to read 
& illa“ for 0 Itala ;” and (to make ſenſe and grammar of 


Q - the 
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the paſſage, of which the alteration in queſtion, if it were to 
ſtand alone, would totally bereave it) to ſubſtitute * quz” 
for * nam,” an emendation, certainly, not of the gentleſt 
touch. The other ſide, to exalt the Vulgate, has ſuppoſed it 
may be fairly inferred from the paſſage in St. Auguſtine, that 
| there was averſion, which having been firſt ſactioned by the 
Roman pontiff, was received by the whole Latin Church, and 
was generally uſed in the ſervice of the Church. But this 
is carrying his words much beyond their natural import, and 
is an unjuſtifiable attempt to raiſe, as the other is to de- 
preſs, the real dignity and merit of the Vulgate. The 
high terms of commendation, in which St. Auguſtine ex- 
preſſes himſelf by the Vetus Italica, have raiſed a general 
wiſh, that it ſhould be diſcovered and publiſhed. The 
firſt publication of the kind is that of Flaminius Nobilius, 
printed at Rome in 1 588, in one volume folio, under the 
auſpices of Sixtus Quintus. In 1695, Dom Martianay, 
the learned editor of the works of St. Jerom, publiſhed at 
Paris, in octavo, what he ſuppoſed was the Vetus Italica 
of the Goſpel of St. Matthew, and of St. James's Epiſtle. 
In 1743, Peter Sabatier publiſhed at Rheims, in three 
large volumes folio, his „“ Bibliorum ſacrorum Latinæ ver- 
« ſiones antique, ſeu vetus Italica, et catere quæcumque in co- 
&« dicibus manuſcriptis et antiquorum libris reperiri potuerunt, 
% que cum vulgatd Latind et cum textu Greco comparantur.” 
Where there were chaſms in his manuſcripts, he ſupplied 
them 
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them from the Vulgate. He publiſhed a new edition of 
it in 1749—1751. The laſt publication of the kind is 
by Father Joſeph Blanchini, an Oratorian ; the title of his 
work is, Evangeliflarium quadruplex Latine verſionis anti- 
te que, ſeu veteris Italice, ex codicibus manuſcriptts aureis, 
« argenteis, purpureis, aliiſque pluſquam millenariæ antiqui- 
ec tatis, Rome,” 1748, two volumes large folio. It con- 
tains five, or rather four, manuſcripts of a Latin verſion, 
In many places they differ; and Blanchini's arguments, 
that the differences are merely errors of the tranſcribers, 
are by no means concluſive. It ſeems generally believed, 
that there are four diſtin verſions. The value of the 
work is greatly enhanced by ſeveral learned diſſertations, 
and curious plates. The various citations made in the 
Goſpel by Chriſt, the Apoſtles, and Evangeliſts, of paſ- 
ſages in the Old Teſtament, are brought together, as they 
ſtand in the Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the 
old Italic, with a view of aſcertaining the important and 
much conteſted point, whether Chriſt, the Apoſtles, and 
the Evangeliſts, cited them from the Hebrew or the ver- 
ſion of the Seventy. It was printed at the expence of the 
king of Portugal, at the inſtigation of Cardinal Corſini, 
and, till Dr. Kennicott's Collation appeared, was thought 
the moſt ſplendid work that had iſſued from the preſs, dur- 
ing the preſent century. It is moſt earneſtly wiſhed, that a 
new edition was publiſhed in ſuch a form, as would make 
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the price of it more ſuitable to the generality of readers, 


A Latin tranſlation, perhaps anterior to that of St. Jerom, 


is publiſhed by Dr. Kipling, with the Codex Bezz. That 
this and the other tranſlations may be anterior to St. Je- 
rom, all allow; that any one of them is the Vetus Italica, 


no ſatisfactory evidence, no convincing argument, has yet 


been produced: but there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in the 
generality of theſe verſions, there is more of the Vetus 
Italica, than of any other. 


XIV. 2. The great multiplicity of verſions, and the con- 
fuſion which prevailed among them, were the motives, 
which firſt urged St. JEROM to his Biblical labours. He be- 
gan by correcting the Pſalms; but the people at large, be- 
ing accuſtomed to their old verſion, could not be induced 
to lay it aſide, in favour of St. Jerom's. He therefore pub- 
liſhed another edition. In this he made few alterations in 
the text itſelf, but ſhewed, by obeluſes and aſteriſks, where 
it differed from the Septuagint, or the Hebrew. From this 
laſt edition, and the old Italic, is formed the Vulgate edi- 


tion of the Pſalms, which is now uſed in the Roman Ca- | 


tholic Church. St. Jerom's original correction of the Pſalms 
never came into public uſe. On the ſame plan, on which 


he made that correction, he corrected alſo the Proverbs of 


Solomon, the Eccleſiaſtes, the Canticum Canticorum, the 
book of Job, and the Paralipomena, He afterwards un- 
y dertook, 
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dertook, and executed with the greateſt applauſe, a com- 
plete verſion into Latin of all the Old Teſtament, He 
tranſlated alſo the New Teſtament from the Greek into the 
Latin. This tranſlation, made by St. Jerom, of the Old 
Teſtament from the Hebrew (including the books of Judith 
and Tobit, which he tranſlated from the Chaldee), and of 
the New Teſtament from the Greek, is the origin or ſtock 
of our preſent Vulgate, except with reſpeCt to the Pſalms; 
which, we have oFeryed, reſts on St. Jerom's ſecond edi- 
tion of the old tranſlation, The genuine verſion of St. 
Jerom, from a beautiful manuſcript at Paris, was publiſhed 
there, in 1693, by Dom Martianay, and Dom Pouget, un- 
der the title, „8. Euſebii Hieronymi Stridonenſ. Preſ- 
byteri Operum Tom. I. ſeu Divina Bibliotheca antehac 
| inedita, complectens Tranſlationes Latinas V. et N. Teſ- 
tamenti, cum ex Hebræis tum e Græcis fontibus derivatas, 
innumera quoque ſcholia marginalia antiquiſſimi Hebrzi 
cujuſdam ſcriptoris anonymi, Hebræas voces preſhus expri- 
mentis. Prodit e vetuſtiſſimis MSS, codicibus Gallicanis, 
Vaticanis, &c. Studio et labore Monachorum ordinis 8. 
Benedicti e congregatione 8. Mauri. Pariſiis apud Ludov. 
Boulland 1693, fol.“ St. Jerom's verſion had the fate of 
many conſiderable works of genius. It had warm advo- 
cates, particularly among the truly learned; and violent 
enemies, particularly among the ignorant. By degrees its 
merit was univerſally acknowledged, and it almoſt univer- 
ſally ſuperſeded every other verſion. Such was the Vul- 

gate 


* 
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gate tranſlation, as it came originally from the hands of 
St. Jerom. 


XIV. 3. It did not efcape the general fate of manuſcripts 
during the middle age. Partly by the miſtakes or errors of 
tranſcribers, partly by corrections made by unſkilful per- 
ſons, partly by alterations from the citations in the works 
of the fathers, and partly by inſertions made in it by way 


of explanation, the text was exceedingly disfigured and 


corrupted in many places. One circumſtance in particular 
introduced variations into every part of it. The old un- 
corrupted verſion was intermixed with it throughout. Caſ- 
fiodorus, and after him Alcuin, uſed their utmoſt endea- 


vours to reſtore the verſion to its priſtine purity. The 


library of the College of Dominicans at Paris contained a 
manuſcript copy of the Latin Bible, made in the thirteenth 
century, by ſome French religious of that order. It is 
compriſed in four large volumes in folio, and is written on 
fine parchment, in the half Gothic letter. By a regulation 
of the general chapter of the order held in 1236, direc- 


tions were given, that all the Bibles of the order ſhould be 


corrected and made to conform to that copy: and at a 
general chapter, held in 1748, a tranſcript of it was or- 
dered to be made by the Students in the noviciat. The 
labours of Lanfranc, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in pro- 
curing correct copies, both of the Old and New Teſta- 

| | ment, 
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ment, are mentioned by Baronius, Cave, Dupin, and Wet- 
ſtein. At the revival of letters, ſeveral perſons of learn- 
ing exerted themſelves to procure a good edition of the 
Latin Vulgate. The chief editions of it publiſhed on this 
plan, are thoſe of Robert Stephens, in 1540, 1545, and 
1546; that of Hentenius, in 1547; and that of the Lou- 


vain divines, in 1573, chiefly conducted by Lucas Bru- 


genſis. 


XIV. 4. It was afterwards reviſed and promulgated by 
papal authority. The council of Trent took the ſtate of the 
verſions into conſideration. It declared the antient and 
common edition ſhould be conſidered the authentic edition 
nnd that the Bible ſhould be printed as correctly and as 
expeditiouſly as poſſible, principally according to the antient 
and Vulgate edition, In conſequence of this, it was pub- 
liſhed by Sixtus Quintus, in 1590. He himſelf watched 
over the work with admirable attention and zeal; he pe- 
ruſed every ſheet, both before it was committed to the preſs, 
and after it was printed off. The principal perſons employ- 
ed in this edition were, Cardinal Caraffa, Flaminius Nobi- 
lius, Antonius Agellius, Petrus Morinus, and Angelus: Roc- 
ca. But his edition ſcarcely made its appearance, before 
it was diſcovered to abound with errors. The copies there- 
fore were called in, and a new edition was printed by Ce- 


ment the VIIIth, his immediate ſucceſſor, in 1592; and 
afterwards, 
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afterwards, with ſome variations, in 1593. The difference 
between the two papal editions is conſiderable. Dr. James, 
in his celebrated Bellum Papale, reckons two thouſand in- 


| Rances, in which they differ; Father Henry de Bukentop, 


a Recollet, made a ſimilar collection, but denied the con- 
ſequences that Dr. James profeſſed to draw from the varia- 
tions. Lucas Brugenſis has reckoned four thouſand places, 
in which, in his opinion, the Bible of Clement the VIIIth 
may be thought to want correction. Cardinal Bellarmin, 
who had a principal part in the publication of the edition, 
praiſed his induſtry, and wrote to him, that thoſe concerned 
in the work had not corrected it with the utmoſt accuracy, 
and that intentionally they had paſſed over many miſtakes, 
&« gcias velim,” ſays his eminence, « Biblia vulgata non efſe a 
c nobis accuratiſkhme caftigata : multa enim de induſtrid, juſtis 
« de caufis, pertranſrvimus.” When it is examined critically, 
it evidently appears the work of ſeveral hands. A ſcrupu- 
lous adherence to the text is obſervable in moſt parts of it; 
but in ſome it is carried further than in others, and ſome- 
times it apparently leads to barbarous expreſſions, and abſo- 
lute ſoleciſms ; as dominantur eorum—replete ſunt nuptiæ diſ- 


 cumbentium—videns quoniam (for quod) illuſus efſet a Magis— 


noluit conſolari—benedixit eos—ubi erugo et tinea demolitur — 
edunt, for ediderunt fructus ſuns —illuminare his, qu? in tene- 
bris,—mhil nos nocebit, —vapulabis multus. Other accuſations 
of ſoleciſms or barbariſms of a ſimilar nature might be pro- 
duced. 
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duced. Many of theſe expreſſions are defended by Father 
Fileſacus, in his Verſio ſucræ Scripture Latina Vulgata De- 
fenſa, publiſhed at the end of Father Tournemine's edition 
of Menochius. At any rate they do not detract from its 
general merit. Not only Roman Catholics, but ſeparatiſts 
from the Church of Rome, agree in its praiſe. It is uni- 
verſally allowed, that it does not ſuffer in a compariſon with 
any other verſion, Dr. Mill, whoſe whole life was ſpent 
in the ſtudy of the manuſcripts and printed editions of the 
original and the tranſlations from it, profeſſes the greateſt 

_ eſteem for it, and, in his choice of readings, defers conſi- 
derably to it. Grotius ſpeaks of it highly ; Walton and 
Bengel praiſe it much. In his Hiſtoire Critique du Texte et 
des Verſions du Nouveau Teftament, Father Simon has point- 
ed out its real merit. The Church of Rome treats it with 
the greateſt veneration. Some divines have ſuppoſed it to 
be abſolutely free from error, and that no one is at liberty 
to vary from it, in tranſlation or expoſition. This is going 
to an extreme: the Council of Trent, in pronouncing it to 
be authentic, did not pronounce it to be inſpired or infalli- 
ble: but where the dogmas of faith or morals are 'con- 
cerned, the Council muſt be conſidered to have pronounced 
it to be inerrant. In this deciſion every Roman Catholic 
muſt acquieſce, as he receives the Scripture from the Church, 
under her authority, and with her interpretation. See Na- 
talis Alexander, de Vulgatd Scripture verfione, quæſtio 5; utrum 
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et quo ſenſu Vulgata editio fit authentica ; et quaſtio 6, de ſphal- 
matis et mendis que, in Vulgatd verſione Latind Bibliorum 
Jjuſſu Clementis VIII. emendatd, etiamnum ſuperſunt que eccleſiz 
auctoritate corrigi poſſunt ; and a note in Fabricy, Titres pri- 
mitifs, T. II. p. 164. and Father Mariana's Diſſertatio pro 
editione Vulgata, publiſhed by Father 'Tournemine at the 
end of his edition of Menochius . Some Roman Catholic 
and eyen Proteſtant writers of eminence have contended, 
that, conſidering the preſent ſtate of the Greek text, the 
Vulgate expreſſes more of the true reading of the originals, 
or autographs, of the ſacred penmen, than any Greek edi- 
tion that has yet appeared, or can now be framed. —There 
is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that any of the autographs exiſted 
in the third century. See Grigſbach, Hiſtoria Textus Epiſtc- 
larum Pauli. Lato Jenz 1177] Various readings in the New 
Teſtament were noticed as ſoon as the time of St. Clement 
of Alexandria: he remarks the double reading of #Ivrauu 
and bvoazcere, in 2 Cor. v. 3. Oecumenius, who copied the 
antients, obſerves, that in 1 Cor. xv. 51. ſome manuſcripts 
read « before a>aeynrousts, and omitted it before e. 


XV. 


We now come to THE ExGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
 BinLE. | 


A treatiſe which proves our anceſtors were further advanced in Bi- 
blical criticiſm than is generally thought, 


XV. 1. There 
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XV. 1. There are many Anglo-Saxon verſions of different 
parts of the Old and New Teſtament. The four Goſpels 
were publiſhed by Mathew Parker, William Liſle, and Tho- 
mas Marſhal, in the years 1571, 1638, and 1665, This laſt 
edition was printed at Dordrecht, with the Moeſo-Gothic 
verſion, and reprinted at Amſterdam, in 1684. As the Anglo- 
Saxon verſion was evidently made from the verſion in uſe 


before St. Jerom's, it is much valued by thoſe, who are cu- 


rious after the readings of the old Italic, 


XV. 2. The moſt ancient Engliſh tranſlation is that of 
Wickliff. It was finiſhed about the year 1367. It was reviſed 
by ſome of his followers. Both the original and reviſed tranſ- 
lation are ſtill extant in manuſcript : the printed copies of it 
are not uncommon. The manuſcript copies of the latter are 
more rare than the copies of the former, 


XV. z. The principal printed editions are, 1ſt, thoſe of 
Tyndal and Coverdale; 2d , the Genevan Bible, or the tran- 


flation made by the Engliſh, who fled to Geneya, to avoid 


the perſecutions of Queen Mary; 3d, the Epiſcqpal tranſla- 
tion, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, under the direc- 
tion of Matthew Parker, the celebrated Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; 4th, King James's Bible :—It was printed in 1617, 
and is that which is at preſent uſed in all the Britiſh domi- 


niong; the original copy, with the manuſcript corrections, 
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is in * Bodleian library; 3th, the Engliſh tranſlations 
made by the Roman Catholics. The chief of theſe are, the 
Rhemiſh Teflament, printed at Rheims in 1582. In the year 
1589, Dr. Fulke, maſter of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, re- 
printed this tranſlation, together with the Biſhop's Bible, in 
two columns, It is a curious performance, and very much 
deſerves the attention of thoſe, who ſtudy the ſubjects in 


. controyerſy between the Roman Catholics and Proteſtants, 


particularly ſuch as turn on Scriptural interpretation. The 
Doway Bible is printed in two volumes quarto, in 1609, 1610. 
It is ſaid to he made from * the authentic Latin. 1 A new 
edition of it was publiſhed i in ſive yolumes octavo, in 1750, 
by the late Dr. Challoner. Beſides theſe, a tranſlation in 
two volumes large octavo was publiſhed at Doway, in the 


year 1730, by Dr. Witham, It is enriched with uſeful and 
conciſe notes. 


VL 


It remains to obſerve a ſtriking peculiarity of the Old and 
New Teſtament . diviſion into CHAPTERS AND VERSES, 


VV. 1. The diviſion of the NES text into chapters 
was made by the Jews, in imitation of the diviſion of. the 
New Teſtament into chapters. Their diviſion of the Old 


Teſtament into verſes was much more ancient, being pro- 


bably 
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bably of the fame date as their invention of the vowel 


points. Much of the labour of the Maſorites was con- 
ſumed in calculating the verſes, and their literal peculiari- 


ties. Thus they diſcovered, that the verſes in the book of 
Geneſis amounted to 1534 3 that its middle verſe was the 
fortieth of the twenty-ſeventh chapter z-that the whole Bi- 
ble contained twenty-three thouſand two hundred and fix 
verſes; that there were two verſes in the Pentateuch, all 
the words of which ended with a Mem ; that there were 
three verſes which conſiſted of eighty letters; that there 


were fourteen verſes which conſiſt of three words; twenty- 


fix, which contain all the letters of the alphabet; one, 
which contains all the final letters, &c. &c. 


XVI. 2. The ancients divided the New Teftament into 
two kinds of chapters. The rr, or larger portions, are 
written either in the upper or lower margin, and generally 
in red ink; the «sp«#a«e, or ſmall portions, are numbered 
on the ſide of the margin. They are clearly repreſented in 
Eraſmus's edition, and in R. Stephens's edition of 1550. 
Theſe chapters differ in different copies. 'The moſt cele- 
brated, and one of the moſt ancient diviſions, was that 
of Ammonius. From him it had the appellation of the 
Ammonian ſectiont. Euſebius retained them, and adapt- 


ed to them his canons or tables. But by the example 


| and influence of Cardinal Hugo de S. Caro, the old; divi- 
| | fon 
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fion was entirely laid aſide in the Latin Church, and in 
Latin manuſcripts: Greek manuſcripts continued to be 
written with the old divifions to the end of the fifteenth 


century; when that in preſent uſe was adopted. Robert 


Stephens was the inventor of the verſes into which the 


New Teſtament is now divided. The diviſion into chap- 


ters is ſometimes liable to objection. The diviſion into 
verſes is ſtill more objectionable. But it is now too late 
to reject it. In moſt of the later editions of note, the 


text is continued, without any diſtinction of verſes; but 


the verſes are numbered in the margin. 


XVI. 3. The punctuation of the Bible is a modern in- 
vention. In the ancient manuſcripts no marks are found, 
except a point and a blank ſpace. The comma was in- 
vented in the eighth century; the ſemicolon in the ninth; 
the other ſtops were difcovered afterwards. The ſpirits 
and the accents are' not earlier, in the opinion of moſt 
writers, than the ſeventh century. 


It ſhould now be conſidered, wweTHER THE VARIOUS 


READINGS OF THE SACRED TEXT HAVE ANY INFLUENCE ON 
FTS PURITY OR AUTHENTICITY, OR IN ANY "MANNER Ar- 
FECT irs CLAIM TO DIVINE INSPIRATION. By the facred 
text 
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tert we do not here underſtand, the autograph 'or original 
manuſcript; as it was written or diCtated by the holy Pen- 
men, but the general text of the manuſcripts n 
. bee eee e INLET 
xvi r. Tel n 3 
ane gene, e and to form an exact notion of cheir | 
pw” | 
n guide; eee e 
reading is, will be, to ſhew what are not various readings, 
Oe apt eee ee plant 


der that ROS. : 


' 34 4 


ö 5 80 ana of the text is not a various read- 
ing: Wilful atterations are to be divided into thoſe, which 
are defigned]y made for an improper purpoſe, as to im- 
pugn a truth acknowledged by the party himfelf ; and 
_ thoſe, which being well, path Le e f 
faid n Nee en | 


| 

waa text wink a bac deſign, e ivy hk | 
nous offence againſt religion and truth: no perſon there- | 
fore mould be charged with it, unleſs on the rongeſt evi- 
dence. In the heat of comitroverſy, the chatye has been 


often made, and — Among other charges, 
which 
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- which have been urged againſt the Jews, muſt be ranked tra 


that of falſifying the Hebrew text. But of this, St. Je- fai 
bn vi. Iſai, Operum Tom. II. col. the 
64) and St. Auguſtine (de Civit. Dei, lib, xy. cap. xiii. Oper. tio 
Tom. VIII. col. 392), entirely acquit them. When the ſio 
3 fathers appear to accuſe them of it, they will be in 
found, generally ſpeaking, to charge them with corrupting 
"the Septuagint, or wilfully tranſlating the. text; but not 
to charge them with altering the text itſelf. This Try- va 
phon, f in his Dialogue with St. Juſtin, ptoſeſſes to conſi- | 
der, as equally criminal wich adoring the golden calf, con- 
ſcerating children to idols, making children to paſs through m 
1 fire, or killing prophets. - Where the alteration is made n 
4 a | from honeſt motives, as from a notion of altering the text ta 
K for the ſake of improying it, if the alteration be held out Bs 
i by the perſon making it, as part of the exemplar, he is evi- di 
hk dently guilty of deceit, and. deſeryes, at leaſt, that cen· 01 
N | . fure, to which pious frauds are juſtly. obnoxious. Such tt 
| are the alterations made by tranſcribers.far the purpoſe of ſ 
ö evading an objection made to a fact or ſentiment expreſ- 
ſed in the received yonts b enten in dhe Codex 
. Cantabrigienſis of «iz i ⁰ν,, John vii. 8. into ware - t: 
1 , Dut if the: party himſelf confeſs the alteration, nge b 
4 may want diſcernment, yet he is free from criminality. f 
1 Still further removed from criminality are, thoſe, who tran- 
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2 a verſion of the text, avowedly alter it in their 
| | ente, 
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tranſcript, from a notion, that the ſubſtituted word more 
faithfully or more happily expreſſes the original. Such, in 
the Hebrew manuſcripts, has frequently been the ſubſtitu- 
tion of the Keri for the Ketibh; and, in the Latin ver- 
ſions, the generality of the alterations made in them dur- 


ing the middle ages. 


2dly, A miſtake or error-of the tranſcriber is not a 


various reading. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that where cuſtom allows of two 
modes of writing the ſame word, the differences of ma- 
nuſcripts in that reſpec are not to be claſſed among miſ- 
takes. This remark particularly applies to Hebrew ma- 
nuſcripts ; where the vowel, diacritic, tonic, and extraor- 
dinary points, and quieſcent letters, may often be inſerted 
or omitted, at the writer's pleaſure, without affecting even 
the pronunciation of the word; or, at leaſt, without af- 
ſecting more than its pronunciation. 


Tt is obſervable, that all various readings ſo far are miſ- 
takes, as they originally proceed from them. Thus, let 4 
be the autograph, B a copy made from 4, c a copy made 
from B, Da copy made from c. Wherever, in theſe co- 
pies, B differs from 4, *c from B, or p from c, it is the 
miſtake of B, c, and p: but if D copy an erratum of c, 
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or c copy an exratum of n, p and c read in the text, from 


. which they make their reſpective copies, the very word 


they copy: this therefore, in reſpect to them, is not a miſ- 
take, but a various reading. We have neither the auto- 


graphs, nor the firſt tranſcripts, of the ſacred text: the 


whole of our text is a tranſcript of a tranſcript. In 
every caſe, therefore, of a difference of reading, which 
comes before our conſideration, the paſſage may be an 
erratum, and may be a miſtake, as the copyiſt may have 
erred in his copy, or may have tranſcribed the error of 
another. Had we the exemplar, from which the copy 
was made, the fact would appear immediately ; but, as 


we are not poſſeſſed of it, a queſtion ariſes on all differ- 
ing words or expreſſions, whether they are errata or va- 


rious readings. A mere erratum, when it is aſcertained to 
be ſuch, is of no conſequence. In numberleſs inſtances, 
it is difficult, and often impoſſible, to diſcover whether the 
difference be owing to the error, or the various reading, of 
the tranſcriber z but very frequently the error either proves 
itſelf, or appears on conſideration. When errors appear 
as errors, they muſt be thrown out of the claſs of vari- 


ous readings. 


zdly, Where two or more copies are made from the 
ſame exemplar, they form together but one evidence and 


conſfequently, where their various readings agree, they are 
to 
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to be conſidered as exiſting in one manuſeript only ; where 
they differ, and, from the want of the original, it cannot be 
aſcertained which tranſcriber was guilty of miſtake, both 
cannot be various readings : one only of them, therefore, 
can be a various reading. 


Athly, No various readings are of any account, unleſs the 
manuſcript, which contains them, be important, as carrying 
evident marks of antiquity, or of being made from a manu- 


ſeript of antiquity. 


5thly, No various readings are of any account, if the ma- 
nuſcript, which contains them, appear to be negligently 
tranſcribed, or the copyiſt appear to have intentionally taken 
the liberty of departing from the text, | 


6thly, No verſion can be offered in evidence of a various 
reading, unleſs it appear to be made with care, ability, and 
a ſtrict adherence to the text, and from a valuable manu- 


ſcript, 


Ithly, Quotations are the ſlendereſt proofs of various read- 
ings, as they may have been made from memory and the 
text from which they are made is generally unknown, and 
the value of it, of courſe, unaſcertained. 


+8 2 
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my From the general maſs of various readings, we muſt, 
1 therefore, ſubtract thoſe which are included in the claſſes 
above-mentioned: and thus very conſiderable deduction 
muſt be made from their ſuppoſed number. 


XVII. 2. The queſtion then is, which of the then re- 
maining number of various readings are important; and 
what is their comparative importance. Here ſeveral obſerva- 
tions occur. | | 
* 1ft, A large proportion of theſe remaining various read- 
ings ariſes from the mere tranſpoſition of words; and the 
greateſt part, by far, of theſe tranſpoſitions do not, in any 
reſpeR, alter the ſenſe, The ſame may be ſaid of a vaſt 
ſhare of thoſe various readings, which ariſe from the omiſ- 
* ſion or inſertion of words. | 


2dly, In other inſtances, however, and thoſe conſiderable 
in number, the difference of reading has ſome influence on 
the ſenſe of the text. But, moſt commonly, this is in reſpect 
of thoſe readers only, who are verſed in ſtyle and the ſyno- 
nymy of words, and who are ſenſible of every light and 


ſhade of expreſſion. With the generality of readers, the dif- | 


ference we ſpeak of neither excites a ſentiment nor raiſes 

an idea, which the received text, however erroneous, in the 

given inſtances, does not equally produce. As to thoſe 

a readers, therefore (and they evidently form the general maſs 
| of 
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of mankind), the various readings laſt ſpoken of are of no 
conſequence. 


_32dly, Of the ultimate remainder of various readings, 
ſome unqueſtionably are important. Thus, where in St. 
Matthew xxvii. 35. the Sixtine edition reads, . Diviſerunt 
« veſtimenta ejus ſortem mittentes. Et ſedentes ſervabant eum; 
the Clementine edition reads, Diviſerunt veſlimenta eus, 
« fortem mittentes, ut impleretur quod dictum eft per prophetam 
& dicentem, Diviſerunt ſibi veſtimenta mea et ſuper vgſtem meam 
miſerunt fortem.” A difference, at leaſt equally ſtriking, is 
obſervable in that text of frequent uſe, © Gloria in altiſſimis 
& Deo et in terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis.“ As a diſcuſ- 
ſion of the various readings of this celebrated verſe may give 
the reader a notion of that part of Biblical criticiſm, which 
turns on the various readings of the text, we ſhall attempt 
ſomething of the kind in this place. | 


The Textus receptus, as it is Called, or the text of the 
common editions of the Greek Teſtament, is printed thus, 
« Ad iy iss Os 9 ir vis tiewn £y abge- ud. This 
rendered into Latin, gives, * Gloria in altiſſimis Deo et in 
« terra pax in hominibus” (or rather, apud homines ) bona 


& voluntat. Another reading is that adopted in the edition 


of the Latin Vulgate, «© Ae is iss O55 & in} is wigun 
6 ayYgaro; Wins.” © Gloria in altiſſimis Deo et in terra pax 
e hominibus bone voluntatis,” A third reading is produced 


by 
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by an alteration of the punctuation; omitting the comma 
after © Deo,” and placing it after © Terra : the ſentence 
will then ſtand, ** Gloria in altiſſimis Deo et in terra, pax homi- 
« nibus bone voluntatis.” Thus there are, at leaſt, three read- 


ings of this important text; and to theſe muſt be added 


the reading in the Roman Liturgy, and ſome Latin manu- 
ſcripts, of © exceſſs” for © altiſſimis.” But this is evidently 
a different verſion of the ſame word, and therefore does 
not affect the text. In each reading the ſentence is moſt 
beautiful; in each, it is ſuch as angels might ſing, and 
heaven and earth rejoice to hear : but the ſenſe of each is 
different. Now every perſon, to whom the Sacred Oracles 
are dear, muſt wiſh to have the true reading of the ſen- 
tence, or the very words written by the Evangeliſt himſelf, 
aſcertained, | 


To come at this, it muſt be obſerved, that the chief va- 
riations lie in the omiſſion of the « &” before ©« awlgures,” 
and in the caſe of the laſt word, whether it ſhould be 
read . wexiz” in the nominative, or ex in the geni- 
tive. 


With reſpect to the prepoſition © &,” there can be no 
doubt, that the inſertion of it is the genuine reading. There 
ſcarcely is an authority, worth mentioning, in favour of 
the omiſſion. Eraſmus ſays, that he ſaw one Greek manu- 
- ſcript, in which it was omitted; but neither Mill, Wetſtein, 

| Grieſbach, 
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Grieſbach, Matthæi, Alter, nor any other collator, has diſ- 


covered any manuſcript, in which it is omitted. There- 


fore, ſuppoſing that Eraſmus was not miſtaken, and that a 
Greek manuſcript, which he ſaw, really omitted the pro- 
poſition 42, before © Ard, it is evident, that the omiſ- 
ſion is to be aſcribed, either to an overſight in the tran- 
ſcriber, or, if it were a very modern Greek manuſcript, to 
a deſigned alteration, out of reſpect for the Vulgate. But 


in neither ſuppoſition can the variation be oppoſed to the 


united evidence of between three and four hundred Greek 


manuſcripts (for ſo many have been collated) of the Goſ- 


pels. In all of theſe it is retained. Beſides, the manu- 


ſcript evidence referred to by Eraſmus is anonymous, as 


we know nothing of the manuſcript, in which he profeſſes 
to have obſerved the omiſſion. Further, though in the modern 
printed Vulgate, the prepoſition *in before © hominibus” 
is omitted; yet, in ſeveral of the ancient Latin manuſcripts, 
which are entitled to very high reſpect, the prepoſition is 
retained, as it is in the Greek manuſcripts. Thus the Co- 
dex Bezz has “ in hominibus” in the text, as well as © & 
Abgas“ in the Greek. The ſame reading is found in the 
Codex 8. Germanenſis, quoted by Sabatier; in the Codex 
Forojulienſis, quoted by Blanchini z and the Codex Harleia- 
nus, quoted by Grieſbach. St. Jerom alſo, as appears from 

| Sabatier's note to the paſſage, quotes in one inſtance, “ Ho- 
minibus,” with the prepoſition before it. 'The concluſion 
is, that the true reading is to inſert the prepoſition, the 
weight 
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weight of authority being wholly on the ſide of its inſer- 
tion. | | | ; 


The next and more important. difficulty is, to aſcertain, 
whether the text ſhould contain © wWhez/s” with the Greek, 
or el, with the Latin. Here the queſtion is of a 
nicer kind, there being, in this inſtance, a much nearer ap- 
proach to a balance of authorities. All the modern printed 
texts of the Vulgate, the moſt ancient Latin manuſcripts, 
and, ſpeaking generally, all the Latin fathers have “ bone 
ce voluntatis,” not © bona. voluntas ;” whexia; in the genitive 
is likewiſe the reading of the Codex Alexandrinus, and the 
Codex Bezz. On the other hand, in all the reſt of the 
Greek manuſcripts, not excepting the Codex Vaticanus, we 
find “ du, in the nominative. EvJexia likewiſe is quoted 
by Origen, Euſebius, St. Athanaſius, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Chryſoſtom, and almoſt all the other Greek writers, who 
have cited the paſſage. Origen. eſpecially, an evidence of 
the higheſt authority, has quoted the paſſage three times, 
with © Ja” in the nominative. The conclufion is, that 
ce tdexia is the more ancient and the genuine reading. 
The very utmoſt that can be ſaid in favour of « wJexias” 
is, that it was a very early alteration in ſome Greek manu- 
ſcripts. | | 5 


This 
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This alſo decides the punctuation of the text; the. no- 
minative Greek being eſtabliſhed to be the true reading, 
the ſenſe requires, that the commas ſhould be after “eg, 
and * iii, and with this the common punctuation ac- 
cords. Thus the genuine reading of this moſt important 
text clearly is, 

IN THE GREEK, 
& Acta is iniroy; O15, xa in} yas cen, i avlguru; woe,” 
IN THE LATIN, 
&« Gloria in alliſimis Deo, et in terra pax, in hominibus (or 
« rather, apud homines ) bona voluntas.” 


XVII. 3. Such then is the number and importance of 
the various readings; the next enquiry is, whether they affect 
the authenticity of the ſacred writings? Far from affording 
an argument againſt it, they depoſe in its favour, Conſi- 
dering the diſtance of time, and the fortunes and fates of 
the languages, in which the Old and New Teſtament were 
written, nothing but a miracle could have made the ſtate 
of the text different from what it is. If the various read- 
ings did not exiſt, if they were fewer in number, if they 
were different in their nature from what they are, the infi- 
del would urge this as an argument againſt the authenticity 
of the text, and would call on the Chriſtian for proof of 
the miracle, to which the ſacred text owed its wonderful 
integrity, in defiance of the univerſal and unyarying effects 


T of 
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of time on every other text. As it is, the Chriſtian has 
no ſuch argument to anſwer; and whatever may be the 
ſtate of the text, no argument can be drawn from it, againſt 
his faith. Be the text as faulty as it can be repreſented, 
every text contains. the ſame laws, the ſame miracles, the 
ſame prophecies, the ſame chain of hiſtory, the ſame doc- 
trine : every text equally ſhews, that the law came before 
the Goſpel, the prophets before the Meſſiah, that the Re- 
deemer was expected, eame, taught, ſuffered, and died; 
that he eſtabliſhed his Church, ſent her the Comforter, and 
promiſed to preſerve her in ſpirit and truth, to the end 
of time. Inſtead of diſcuſſing with the infidel the number 
of the various readings of the ſacred text, or the conſe- 
quences deducible from them, let him be called upon to 
ſay, whether, in the whole ſyſtem of Chriſtian hiſtory, 
Chriſtian doctrine, or Chriſtian morals, contained in the 
Scriptures, there be a ſingle article neceſſary or profitable 
to be known, to be believed, or to be practiſed, which the 
text does not explicitly and unequivocally contain, or that 
is found in one text, and is not found in another. Till 
this be ſhewn, Chriſtianity itſelf is not concerned in the 
various readings of the Scripture : the ſtate of the text may 
be a ſubject of ſacred literature, but will rather be a lite- 
rary, than a religious, enquiry, 


But 
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But if, even in the degree admitted, the text be imperfect, 
it may be aſked, what becomes of the generally received opi- 
nion of its inſpiration. 'To this it may be ſhortly replied, 
that the fuppoſed imperfection does not affect the text, ſo 
far as it is the Chriſtian's rule of faith, or the rule of his 
conduct, or ſo far as it contains the hiſtory of his Redeemer. 


It does not therefore prove, that the text was not divinely 
inſpired ; it proves only, that, as to individual words, it was 
not miraculouſly preſerved. But to dwell for ſome time on 

| this important topic, without making it the ſubject of a re- 
gular diſcuſſhon,—and premiſing, that the inſpiration here 
aſſerted for the ſacred penmen (without denying it to them 
in a higher degree) is that interpoſition only of the Holy 
Spirit, which may be ſuppoſed to have moved them to 
write what the Goſpel contains of knowledge neceſſary or 
profitable to ſalvation; and, when writing it, to have pre- 
ſerved them from error; it may be obſerved, that as the na- 
tural powers of man could not lead to the diſcovery of the 
ſublime truths of Chriſtianity, there ſeems ſome ground to 
conclude, that his natural powers were not ſufficient to re- 
cord theſe truths with accuracy; and that, when the ſalva- 
tion of generations for ages was, by the will of Providence, 
made to depend on the belief of certain facts, and the prac- 
tice of certain duties, there ſeems ground to infer, that Pro- 
vidence would exempt, even from a poſſibility of error, the 
record of that ſaying knowledge. It is ſaid, that the truths 
T 2 of 
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of Chriſtianity though moſt beautiful and ſublime are ſimple 
and few; and, night, therefore, eaſily be remembered and 
committed to writing. But this muſt be underſtood with 
ſome qualification. Chriſtianity does not wholly reſt on its 
doctrine z it is intimately connected with many other cir- 
cumſtances, particularly the character of the Divine Teach- 
er. Is it not probable, that, on the numberleſs actions 
and diſcourſes recorded of our Sayiour, the fiſhermen, the 
tent-maker, or his companion, if left to themſelves, would 
have recorded ſomething ſo incongruous, as would have 
thrown a ſuſpicion on the whole character of Chriſt, and 
made the whole of his doctrines queſtionable? In this 
point of yiew, the writing appears to be above the natural 
powers of the writer, aud to prove the exiſtence of inſpi- 
ration. 


It may alſo be proper to bring to recollection the come 


miſſion given by Chriſt to his Apoſtles, to preach and teach 
the Goſpel to all the nations of the earth; and his promiſes, 
that the Spirit of truth, the Teacher, the Paraclete, ſhould 
abide with them, ſhould dwell in them, and be in them, 
ſhould teach them all truth, ſhould teſtify of Chriſt through 
them, ſhould convince the world through them, and ſhould 


bring to their remembrance whatſoever he had ſaid to them. 


Now, did not this commiſſion extend to preaching and 
teaching by writing, as much as to preaching and teaching 
by ward of mouth? Was the Spirit of truth to influence 

their 
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their writing leſs than their diſcourſe? To this muſt be 
added, the effuſion of the Holy Spirit at the day of Pen- 
tecoſt. | "ati: | 


Chriſt aſſured his Apoſtles, that, when they ſhould be 
delivered up, it ſhould be given them, what they ſhould 
ſpeak, He adds, © It is not ye that ſpeak, but the ſpirit 
* of your Father, which ſpeaks in you,” Now, is it pro- 
bable, that inſpiration ſhould be promiſed them in circum- 
ſtances, when they were rather advocates for themſelyes, 
than miniſters of the word of God, and that it ſhould be 
denied them, when, in the execution of their divine com- 
miſſion, they preached the new covenant, the life, the 
death, the reſurrection of Chriſt, in ſounds: that were to 
go forth into all the earth, in words that were to be heard 
jn the ends of the world ? Pf, xix. 4. 


Accordingly we find, that the Apoſtles ſpeak of them- 
ſelyes as inſpired. St. Peter ſays of them in- general, x 
Ep. i. 12. - That they preached the Goſpel, which the 
« Holy Ghoſt ſent down from heaven, which things the 
&« angels deſire to look into,” St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 13. ſays, 
« We ſpeak not in the words which man's wiſdom teach- 
tc eth, but which the Holy Ghoſt teacheth.” Citations 
might be multiplied ; but there are two texts which de- 
ſerve particular attention, St. Peter in the ſixteenth verſe 

of the third chapter of his ſecond Epiſtle, mentioning St. 
| Paul's 
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Paul's Epiſtles, fays of them, « There are ſome things 


& hard to be underſtood, which they that are unlearned 
c and unſtable wreſt, as they do alſo the other Scriptures, 
4 unto their own deſtruction.“ The other paſſage is, the 
celebrated verſe in St. Paul's ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, 
i. 16. The Vulgate tranſlation of it is, * Qmnis Scrip- 
c tura, divinitus inſpirata, utilis eft ad docendum, ad arguen- 
« dum, ad corripiendum, ad erudiendum in juſtitia.“ Now, 
it ſhould be obſerved, that the word Scripture, ſtanding 


ſingly, without any thing to direct its import, is always 


uſed in the New Teſtament to denote the Old, as in Matt. 
xxii. 29. John v. 39. x. 35. It certainly denates the Old 
Teſtament, in the paſſage cited from St. Paul: this is clear, 
not only from its general import, but from its connection 
with the verſe immediately preceding, where St. Paul ob- 
ſerves to Timothy, that from a child he had known the 
4 holy Scriptures.” The paſſage, therefore, refers to the 
Jewiſh Scriptures. The word « ef” is added from the 


Greek; and, upon that account, objections have been 


made to the inſertion of it in the Vulgate. At all events, 


though it be not expreſſed, the idiom of the language re- 


quires that it ſnould be underſtood in ſome part of the text; 
and it muſt neceſſarily be underſtood to apply both the 


words © inſpirata” and & utilis,” or to the word «& utilis" 
only. If it be applied to both, it amounts to an expreſs 
aſſertion of the Apoſtle, that the Scripture is both divine- 


ly inſpired and uſeful for the purpoſes he mentions : if it 
| be 
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be applied to the . utilis” only, then the aſſertive part of 
the ſentence is confined to the « uti/is,” and the © divinitus 
&« ;nſpirata” is an epithet. Thus conſidered, it is only de- 
ſeriptive : but, in either mode of conſtruction, the ſentence 
equally predicates of the Old Teſtament, that it was divmely 
inſpired. Suppoſing a diſpute to ariſe in future times, on 
the late form of the Venetian government, a ſentence in a 
writer of the preſent times expreſſing, that the form of the 
government of Venice was ariſtocratic and oppreſſive, and 
a ſentence expreſſing, that the ariſtocratic form of the go- 


vernment of Venice was oppreſſive, would ſhew, that in 


the writer's opinion, the form of the government of Ve- 
nice was ariſtocratic ; each ſentence would equally predi- 
cate the author's opinion. 'Thus then we have the clear 


teſtimony of St. Peter, that the Epiſtles of St. Paul are 


on a level with the Old Teſtament, and form a part of 
thoſe writings which he calls the Scriptures, or, as we 
term, the Bible: he, he ſays, “ that are unlearned 
« and unſtable, wreft his Epiſtles, as they do all the other 
« Scripture,” [2 Peter iii. 16.] 


If we conſult tradition, we ſhall find, that whatever diſ- 


agreement has unfortunately prevailed among Chriſtians in 
other reſpects, it may perhaps de aſſerted, that it was not 
till the lateſt doctrines gained ground, and even not till the 


extreme conſequences of thoſe doctrines were avowed, that 


the 
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the inſpiration of the Scriptures was wholly and unquali- 
ſiedly denied. It is true, that there was ſome difference of 
opinion with reſpect to the extent and mode of inſpiration . 
ſome underſtood, that it extended both to ideas and to 
words: this appears to have been the prevailing opinion, 
till the ninth century, when Agobardus, archbiſhop of Ly- 
ons, maintained that it was confined to ideas. In this he 
was followed by Luther, Beza, and Salmaſius: but all agreed, 
that inſpiration extended to all expreſſions and words which 
were important. Thus far the difference has been thought 
immaterial. Some, as in our days Biſhop Warburton, Bi- 
ſhop Law, and Dr. Doddridge, explained inſpiration, as if, 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, it extended to particular 
caſes only ; but they allowed, that the ſacred penmen had 
every where the divine aſſiſtance, ſo far as to be prevented 
from material error. This, in ſubſtance, is admitting the 
general doctrine of inſpiration. The Arminians denied 
inſpiration to the hiſtorical parts of the Scriptures : ſome 
of them were led into this error by confounding revelation 
and inſpiration, which are very different: and moſt of them 
refuſed inſpiration to no part of the Scripture, that could 
be important to faith, morals, or knowledge. To deny it 
abſolutely, and thereby to reduce the ſacred writings to 
common hiſtory, was, with a few exceptions, reſerved to 
our times. If there be a doctrine to which the © ſemper, 
** wbique, et ab omnibus,” is applicable, it is the divine in- 


ſpiration of the Old and New Teſtament, 
| But, 
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But, to return to the ſubject of this enquiry: to give the 
text in its utmoſt purity, has been the object of the edi- 


tions and publications we have mentioned, and of many 


others. An Engliſhman muſt view with pleaſure the uſeful 
and magnificent exertions of his countrymen in this reſpect. 
Biſhop Walton's Polyglot ranks firſt in that noble and coftly 
claſs of publications; foreign countries can ſhew nothing 
equal to Dr. Kennicott's edition of the Bible, or ſimilar 
either to Dr. Woide's edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
or Dr. Kipling's edition of the Codex Bezæ: and, in the 
whole republic of letters, nothing 1s now ſo impatiently ex- 
pected, as the completion of Dr. Holmes's edition of the 
Septuagint. fs 1 


Yet, uſeful and magnificent as theſe exertions have been, 
an edition of the New Teſtament has lately appeared in this 
country, which, in one point of view, eclipſes them all. 


Ir has been our lot to be witneſſes of the moſt tremendous 
revolution that Chriſtian Europe has known 1 a new race 


of enemies to the Chriſtian religion has ariſen, and, from 
Rome to Hungary, has ſhaken every throne, and ſtruck at 
every altar. One of their firſt enormities was, the murder 
of a large proportion of their clergy, and the baniſhment 


of almoſt the whole of the remaining part. Some thou- - 


ſands of thoſe reſpeCtable exiles found refuge in England. 
A private ſubſcription of 337751. 158. g9d5. was immedi- 
U | ately 
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ately made for them. When it was exhauſted, a ſecond 
was collected, under the auſpices of his Majeſty, and pro- 
duced 41304l. 12s. 6d}. Nor is it too much to fay, that 
the beneficence of individuals, whoſe charities on this oc- 
caſion were known to God alone, raiſed for the ſufferers 
a ſum much exceeding the amount of the larger of the two 
ſubſcriptions. When, at length, the wants of the ſufferers 
exceeded. the meaſure of private charity, Government took 
them under its protection; and, though engaged in a war, 
excceding all former wars in expence, appropriated, with 
the approbation of the whole kingdom, a monthly allow- 


' ance of about 8oool. for their ſupport; an inſtance of 


ſplendid munificence and ſyſtematic liberality, of which 
the annals of the world do not furniſh another example. 
The management of the contributions was entruſted to a 
committee, of whom Mr. Wilmot, then one of the mem- 
bers of Parliament for the city of Coventry, was preſident : 
on him the burthen of the truſt almoſt wholly fell ; and 
his humanity, judgment, and perſeverance m the diſcharge 
of it, did honour to himſelf and his country. 


It ſhould. be obſerved, chat the contributions we have 
mentioned are exclufive of thoſe which were granted for 
the relief of the Lay Emigrants. 


- 
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So ſuddenly had the unhappy ſufferers been driven from 
their country, that few had brought with them any of thoſe 
books of religion or devotion, which their clerical character 
and habits of prayer had made the companions of their paſt 
life, and which were to become almoſt the chief comfort of 
their future years. To relieve them from this misfortune, 
the Univerſity of Oxford, at her ſole expence, printed for 
them, at the Clarendon Preſs, two thouſand copies of the 
Latin Vulgate of the New Teſtament, from an edition of 
Barbou ; but this number not being deemed ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy their demand, two thouſand more copies were added, 
at the expence of the Marquis of Buckingham. Few will 
forget the piety, the blameleſs demeanor, the long patient 
ſuffering of theſe reſpectable men. Thrown on a ſudden in- 
to a foreign country, differing from theirs in religion, lan- 
guage, manners, and habits, the uniform tenor of their 
pious and unoffending lives procured them univerſal reſpect, 


and good will, The country that received them has been 


favoured, In the midſt of the public and private calamity, 
which almoſt every other nation has experienced, Providence 
has crowned her with glory and honour ; peace has dwelt in 
her palaces, plenty within her walls; every climate has been 
tributary to her commerce, ny ſea has heen witneſs of 
her viQories, | 
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To proceed: the German literati have alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their Biblical labours. Numberleſs are the 
works replete with learning and criticiſm, which they have 
produced, on every ſubject of Biblical literature; but it is 
greatly to be lamented, that they have not always carried 
into their reſearches, that fear, which is the beginning of wif 


dom, and that moderation and reſpe&, with which holy 


ſubjects, and particularly the word of God, ſhould be treat- 
ed. From its being proved, that the ſacred text is not free 
from imperfection, it does not follow, that it is generally 
corrupt : and the notion of the abſolute integrity of the text 
may be an ill founded prejudice, though the text, at the 
ſame time, may be generally pure. But it is the nature of 
man to ruſh from one extreme to another. A particular 
opinion for a time prevails univerſally. It is believed to be 
ſo well founded, and to be of fo much importance, as to 
make it thought a folly, and even a crime, to call it in queſti- 


on. At length it appears open to objection; objeCtions are 


made to it; they are found to be unanſwerable. Then, 
without examining whether the opinion be erroneous in the 
whole, or only in a degree, an abſolute and unqualified ana- 
thema is pronounced upon it, and adventurers in literature 
from that time never think they are ſo much in the right, 
as when they are furtheſt removed from what a few years 


| before they themſelves would have been the firſt to deify. 
Thus they change one extreme of error for another, and 


get 
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get as much beyond, as till then they had been behind, that 


happy medium, where truth and wiſdom lie. Thus, at one 
period of hiſtory, we read with aſtoniſhment of the bigotry 


and barbariſm, that mutilated the ſtatutes, and burned or 


proſcribed the writings, of Greece and Rome. Taſte and 


ſcience arrive; we welcome them : but claſſical enthuſiaſm 
ſupervenes ; and then in a few years we read with equal 


ſurpriſe, and at leaſt with equal diſguſt, of a Chriſtian and 


a Cardinal, who adjures the Venetians * per Deos immorta- 
& les” and the © Deam Lauretanam ;” of the Stoic Lipſius, 


who latiniſes Providence into Fatum ; and of a party of ſtill 


more claſſical fanatics, who renew the ſacrifices of Paga- 
niſm in their bacchanals. Similar to this has been the abuſe 
of ſacred criticiſm. The ſuperſtitious belief of the abſolute 
integrity of the ſacred text was diſcarded, from its being 
ſhewn to contain ſome errors, to have ſome imperfections. 
Here the inference ſhould have reſted. But from this time, 
on the continent particularly, ſacred eriticiſm has frequently 
run wild. Every error of every copyiſt has ſometimes been 
called a miſtake; every miſtake has been produced as a va- 
© rious reading; every various reading has been thought a diſ- 
covery; every ſuch diſcovery has been held out as impor- 
tant; conjecture has been cheriſned, and thus, more liber- 
ty has been taken with the ſacred writings than a ſober cri- 
tic would uſe in regard to the writings of Horace or Ovid. 


os 
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Of this propenſity to adopt extreme opinions, the coun- 
try we are ſpeaking of has lately produced ſome ſingular 
examples; and of theſe (it is hoped the digreſſion will be 
excuſed) the denial of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
is not the leaſt remarkable. From the united experience of 
the wiſdom of all ages, certain canons of criticiſm have been 
laid down, which are admitted by all men of ſenſe and 
| knowledge. One of theſe is, that a combination of circum- 
ſtances may attend a work, which places its authenticity be- 
yond argument, and that ſuch a combination of circum- 
ſtances does in fact attend ſome writings of antiquity. This 
being allowed, let the writers alluded to be defired to point 
out any one of thoſe works, the authenticity of which is 
univerſally allowed, and to ſhew what argument can be 
urged for its authenticity, which cannot be urged for the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch: and, if an objection may 
be made to the authenticity af the Pentateuch, whether an 
objection of at leaſt equal force may not be made to the 
work, whoſe authenticity they admit. They probably al- 
| low the authenticity of the Koran; yet nothing can be ſaid 
for the authenticity of the Koran, that cannot be ſaid equal- 
ly for the authenticity of the Pentateuch. But, beſides theſe 
general arguments, there are particular proofs of the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch, which can be produced for 
no other work, The firſt is, the religious veneration of the 
Jews themſelves for it. They conſidered it far other than 


a mere hiſtory, or a work of literature. In every age, in 
| every 
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every revolution of their fortune, they held it to be the ve- 
ry word of God. It was read in their temple, expounded 
in their ſynagogues ; they made it their daily and nightly 
meditation; they thought it a ſacrilege to alter a word of it; 
and, when called upon, they were ready to die for its in- 
tegrity. A ſecond argument, peculiar to the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, ariſes from what we know of the ſerupu- 
lous, not to ſay ſuperſtitious, reverence, which the Jews 
have both for its preſervation and integrity; from what we 
know of their Maſſora, of their vowel points, of their fan- 
ciful ceremonial in tranſcribing the ſynagogic rolls. No- 
thing of the kind was ever practiſed or thought of in reſpe& 
of any profane author. A third argument is in the inter- 
nal evidence, which the ſacred writings themſelves contain, 
of their authenticity. Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and Evangeliſts, 
every where recognize the books of Moſes : at an earlier 
period they are recognized by Eſdras : they are expreſſed in 
the genuine language of the Jews; they were therefore 
written before the captivity : they are acknowledged by the 
Samaritans z they were therefore written before the diviſion 
of Iſrael and Judah: this leads to the Judges and Joſhua, 
and the Judges and Joſhua refer to them. Why did not 
Joſephus adyert to other books“? Why did the Seventy 

_ tranſhte 


» « We have twenty-two books,” ſays that author, which are juſtly 
« ſtyled divine. In what veneration we hold them, appears from this fact, 
NS | „ that 
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tranſlate the books we have, and no other ? To this may be 
added, that the Pentateuch was never imputed to any other 
author than Moſes ; and preſumptions in favour of its. au- 
thenticity from the ſimplicity of its ſtyle ; from the expreſ- 
ons, which at the diſtance of Solomon's reign became anti- 
quated; from the Egyptian words uſed by Moſes in con- 


| ſequence of his being educated in Egypt, expreſſed by Joſhua, 


as a native Jew, in pure Hebrew; the nature of the narra- 
tive :—but to conclude, let all the writings of all the wri- 
ters of antiquity be numbered up, not one of them can be 
mentioned, whoſe authenticity can be ſupported by ſo much 
proof, or is liable to ſuch little objection. The paradoxes 
of Father Hardouin have been juſtly derided it is, at leaſt, 


as eaſy to confute thoſe of which we have been ſpeaking, 
In the mean time, let it not be thought that this is the gene- 


ral language of the German Literati : many of them expreſs 
the greateſt concern for the laxity of criticiſm, in which 
ſome of their countrymen have indulged themſelves on 


- theſe ſubjects. The improved ſtate of religion and learn- 


« that in the courſe of ſo many ages, no perſon has dared to add to them, 
« to take from them, or to alter them. On the contrary, it is the innate 
belief of every Jew, that they are the precepts of God himſelf, that he 
« ſhould conſtantly adhere to them, and willingly, if it ſhould be neceſ- 
« ſary, ſuffer death for them: a principle implanted in him at the moment 


of his birth, ac. Zi ZouPpurov len ids i vd Tewrngs yivieuws ledig, 73 


4 voueiger avru S, Foymara, xai Toros IH, xa — 1 Jia, 
Senn dd. Adv. App. L 8. 


ing 
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ing among Proteſtants,“ (ſays Schmidius, the Rector of the 
Univerſity of Wirtembergh, in his Hiftoria Antiqua et Vin- 
dicatio Canonis, Lipſ. 1775, Prol. C. I. 5. x. xix.) © has 
« not prevented many adverſaries of great erudition and in- 
« genuity, from ſtarting” up, and availing themſelves of 
« ſome inconſiderate and injudicious poſitions of their pre- 
« deceſſors, to attack the daCtrines and authenticity of the 
« ſacred writings. They find the myſteries, the miracles, 
« and the early hiſtory of the Jews, a troubleſome ſpecu- 
« lation, and therefore pronounce- them incredible. On 
« this ground, they have affected to call in queſtion the 
« hiſtorical certainty and antiquity of the books of the Old 
* Teſtament; and to conſider the divine myſteries and early 
ec hiſtory of the Jews, as fables on a level with thoſe in the 
* mythology of the general nations of the earth. At length 
&« they have proceeded ſo far as to deny all revelation, and 
ce to refer every thing to philoſophy, and the religion of 
& nature. In judging of the code of the New Teſtament, 
< they refuſe to admit the truth and authority of the Church. 
« To eſtabliſh their private opinions, they ſet on foot new 
r modes of argument. They quarrel with our code of the 
% New Teſtament, and exert all their knowledge of hiſ- 
*« tory, and all their ſkill in criticiſm, to ruin, or at leaft 
L to, weaken, the authority of the ſacred writings.. To 

e jlluſtrate their hypotheſes, they appear to fupport them- 
« ſelves by hiſtory: but the truth is, that their religious 
X | opinions 


% 
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5 e opinions on the ſubject are unſound. All their argu- 

1 ments tend to eſtabliſh this poſition, that revealed reli- 

&« pion is a game played by the clergy, and that all of it, 

but its morality, ſhould be rejected. Whatever may be 

i | « their intention, it is demonſtrable, that all they have done 

| 40 hitherto, is to pervert eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and to blind 

« the ignorant. Moſt wiſely do the Roman and Proteſtant 

- Churches retain the code of the New Teſtament. The 

et uninterrupted piety of ſeventeen centuries has preſerved 

« and revereneed it, and divine Providence has kept it en- 

« tire, and free from corruption, down to our times. Refe 

«- jgitur Romana et Proteftantium ecclefia codicem Novi Teſta- 

« menti retinet, quem conflans XV IT ſeculorum pietas dili- 

| « penter ſervavit, et coluit ; divinaque Providentia, integrum, f 

| | « et ab interpolationibus liberum, uſque ad noftra tempora, pro- 
| 
| 


2 40 * 

| In this, banker; as in every other inftance, where the 

| word of God is concerned, the greateſt moderation ſhould 
| be uſed; and care ſhould be taken, that the aſſertions made, 
| 7 are expreſſed accurately, and in fuch terms as prevent im- 
3 proper concluſions being drawn from them. Where the 
number of the. various readings is mentioned before per- 
ſons, to whom the ſubject is new, or in any work likely 
to have a general circulation, it ſhould be added, that their 
importance is rather of a literary than a- religious kind; 
; and 
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and that, whether conſidered eollectively or individually, 
they do not affect the genuineneſs of the text, or the ſub- 
ſtance of its hiſtory or doctrine. The improvements, which 
propoſed alterations are thought to make, ſhould not be ex- 
aggerated; it ſhould be remarked „that alterations of that 
deſcription are confeſſedly few ; and that none of them af- 
feft the Goſpel as a hiſtory, as a rule of faith, or as a 
body of morality, Conjectural emendations ſhould almoſt 
always be reſiſted, If there eyer were a perſon, by his' 
learning qualified, and by the boldneſs of his criticiſm diſ- 
poſed, to alter from conjecture only, it was Wetſteinz and 
yet he thus expreſſes himſelf: « Lieet pleraſque omnes 
« quas vidi, et in V. L. expoſui, conjecturas doctas et in- 
&« genioſas exiſtimem, neque proinde ſtudium cujuſquam 
« vituperem; ingenue tamen fateor ex omnibus illis vix 
« unam aut alteram ſeſe mihi probari uteunque potuiſſe.” 
Thus guarded and reſtrained, there is no doubt, that ver- 
bal criticiſm on the ſacred text may be made uſeful to re- 


Still, while it is contended, that the multitude of vari- 
ous readings does not affect the authority or authenticity 
of the Scripture, and while the abuſe of the eriticiſm of 
the ſacred text is deprecated, it will be falling into the op- 
poſite extreme, to ſuppoſe, that the various readings are 
of ſuch little moment, as to make the labour beſtowed in cl 
; X 2 . lecting 
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lecting them, and weighing their comparative merit, an 


uſeleſs and vain employment. But here, unleſs a very ex- 


tenſive diſcyſſion of the ſubje& is inſtituted, it muſt be 
confined to an appeal to perſons acquainted with the na- 
ture and value of the editions of the claſhes. | Such per- 
ſons muſt immediately ſee, that on the ane hand the va- 
rious readings of the ſacred text do not, in any reſpect, 
impeach its divine authority or quthenticity ; and that, on 
the "er, * deſerve bighly of the n world, 
ako with que attention and modeſty, exert them- 
in collecting various readings, or in any other Biblical purs 
ſuit, eee ee prey s{ ee 


n this e e et Wen 
by Lipus (to go back no further), and the edition of the 
ſame author by Brotier? Yet in each the hiſtory is the 
ſame, Each informs the reader af the dark policy of Ti- 
berius, of the arts of Sejanus, of the imbecillity of Clau- 
dius, the cruelty of Nero, the grandeur of Otho in his 
laſt. moments: from each the reader learns, that, by the 
election of Vitellzus in Germany, the fatal ſecret of the 
empire was diſcloſed, that an emperor might be choſen out 
af Rome. Yet ſurely the ſcholar reads all this with in- 
finitely leſs pleaſure in Lipſius than in Brotier. Such be- 


vet meaſure of a periect and imperſe& 


nn 
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edition, and the connection between the ſacred writings 
and ſacred literature being ſo great, every perſon, to whom 
the ſacred writings are dear, muſt wiſh them edited in the 
moſt perfect manner, It would reflect diſgrace on the 
learned of the Chriſtian world, that any one Pagan author 
ſhould be publiſhed in a more perfect manner than the 
word of God, 


XVIII, 


It remains to give $0ME ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL 
AUTHORS, OF WHOSE LABOURS THE WRITER HAS AVAILED 
HIMSELF IN THIS COMPILATION. He muſt firſt mention 
Michaelis, whoſe Introduction to the Study of the New Teffa- 
ment, tranſlated by the Rev. Herbert Marſh, was of the 
greateſt ſervice to him in every part of his labours. Judg- 
ment, extent of learning, and moderation, except where 
Wetſtein is ſpoken of, are diſcernible in the original; equal 
judgment, learning, and moderation, are diſcernible in the 
copious notes added in the tranſlation. It is to be wiſhed, 
that the public were in poſſeſſion of a good account of the 
literary life of Michaelis; his tranſlator, perhaps, will con- 
fer that additional favour on them. After Michaelis muſt 
be mentioned the Bibliotheca Sacra of Father Le Long, the 
Oratorian, and librarian of the houſe of that Order, 
in the ſtreet of St, Honoré at Paris. The beſt edition 

| of 
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of it was publiſhed at Halle, in fix volumes 4to, 1778 
1790, by Maſch. The editor has inſerted in it an account 
of Le Long's life and writings, and ſeveral diſſertations of 
his own, on various ſubjects of Biblical literature. The 
Titres Primitifs of Fabricy muſt alſo be mentioned; a work 
replete with learning. It inclines to the old opinions; the 
author ſhews himſelf a zealous and able advocate for them; 
and, in every part of his work, ſtudiouſly endeavours to 
excite the warmeſt ſentiments of religious reſpect for the 
ſacred writings, and every topic of ſacred literature con- 
nected with them. But both Fabricy and Maſch appear 
to carry their notions of the integrity of the text to an ex- 
treme, and to be unjuſt to the merit of Dr. Kennicott's 
labours. The author muſt alſo mention his obligations to 
the writings of Father Simon, whoſe Biblical erudition was 
far beyond that of his age. In ſome reſpects, he was the 
firſt adventurer in that career of learning ; his progreſs in 
it was ſurpriſing : but in certain inſtances his bold opinions 
and want of exactneſs ſubjected him to reproach, There 
ſcarcely is a deſcription of Chriſtians, whom, attacking 
their favourite opinions, he did not make his enemy. The 
Jeſuits, the Dominicans, the Thomiſts, the Janſeniſts, the 
Calviniſts, the Lutherans, the Oratorians, (to whom he 
8 once belonged, and whom he quitted, ſaying, | 

 Mlteriur ne fie gui uu e pati | 
Even Boſſuet and * who agreed in nothing elſe, 


united 


. 
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united againſt Simon. But it is a juſtice due to him, that. 
- thoſe who are inclined to accuſe him of Socinianiſm, ſhould 


peruſe his apologies, before they make the charge. A ge- 
neral mention muſt alſo be made in this place, of Calmet's 
Differtations, replete with various and extenſive learning. 


The writer muſt alſo add, that he has been honoured by 
Mr. Marſh, with ſome highly valuable communications by 
letter, and with ſimilar communications from the noble 


Prelate, whoſe learning and talents illuſtrate the ſee . 


Rocheſter. He hopes he ſhall not be thought vain in men- 
theſe favours, as it would be ingratitude in him not to feel 
them. His obligations to Dr. Vinſtanley, the Principal of 
Alban Hall, and Camden Profeſſor of Hiſtory, at Oxford, 
for innumerable ſervices rendered him, in the courſe of 


the publication, he is as incapable of forgetting as he is of 


returning. 


After this profeſſion of general obligations, the aids to 
which he has more particularly had recourſe muſt be acknow- 
ledged. For his general view of the Hebrew language, the 
writer was principally indebted to Walten's Prolegomena, 
Simonis IntroduBtio Grammatice-Critica in Linguam Hebream, 
and to, Walfii Bibliotbeca Hebrea. For his account of the 


Helleniſtic language, he was much indebted to Simonis In- 


treductio Grammatico-Critica in Linguam Græcam, and to 
| | ſome 
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ſome excellent- obſervations .of Dr. Campbell, in the Dir 


courſes prefixed to his tranſlation of the Goſpels. In his ac- 


count of the Septuagint he availed himſelf of Calmet's Dif- 
- ſertations, of Dr. Owen's Hiſtorical and Critical Account of 
the Septuagint Verſion, and Dr. Hody's Treatiſer. In ſpeak- 
ing of the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, great uſe was made 
by him of the fourth of the Preliminary Eſſays prefixed by 
Dr. Macknight, to his Literal Tranſlation of the Apoſtolical 
Epiſtles. What he has ſaid on the ſuppoſed currency of 
Rabbinical doctrines in Judza, at the time of the birth of 
Chriſt, occurred from ſome expreſſions in M ichaelir, and 
the maſs of Rabbinical matter in Wetfein's Notes. Some 
parts of Dr. Harwood's Introduction to the New Teſtament 
led him to what he has ſaid on Herod's politics, on the 
Phariſees, Sadducees, Scribes, Samaritans, and the Geogra- 
phy of Aſia. No work gives a better account of the cuſ- 
toms and uſages of the Greeks and Latins, as they are 
alluded to in the New Teſtament : his edition of the New 
"Teſtament is particularly uſeful, by pointing out the claſ- 
fical turns and references of many of the expreſſions. On 
all theſe ſubjects the writer alſo availed himſelf of Lewis's 
Hebrow Antiquities. What is written on the celebrated pro- 
phecy of the $hilo was committed to paper, after conſider- 
ing what has been ſaid on that ſubject by Calmet, Biſhop 
Newton, and Monſ. Huet, the moſt learned Biſhop of Avran- 
ches, in his Demenſtratio Evangelica, a work written in the 
; | mid 


2 


pureſt Latinity, and diverging into an amazing range of 
learning, but wandering ſometimes ſo far from the ſubject, 
as to juſtify the application, which has been made to it, 
of the verſe in Terence, | | 


Di te perdant cum ifi4 tud demonſtrations. 


In the account given of the geography of Paleſtine, and 


its political ſtate at the time of the birth of Chriſt, Calmet, 


Relandus, and D' Anville were conſulted, and particular 
aſſiſtance received from. Erngſti s Inflitutio. The outlines 
of the geography of Paleſtine appear to be aſcertained, with 
tolerable accuracy; but if credit be given to what Houbi- 


gant ſays, in a letter written by him to L Advocat, and 


publiſhed by L'Advocat at the end of his ingenious, but 
perhaps fanciful, tranſlation of the Pſalm, Exurgat Deus, 
every thing reſpecting the interior parts of it is in uncer- 
tainty and confuſion, What is offered on the Biblical Li- 
terature of the middle ages, is the reſult of ſome miſcella- 


neous reading on that ſubject, in the Lives of the Saints of 


thoſe ages in the Roman Catholic calendar, particularly 


thoſe written by Mr. Alban Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, 


« a work of merit,” ſays Mr. Gibbon (Vol. IV. ch. zly. 
note 67.) : „ the ſenſe and learning belong to the author, 
his prejudices are thoſe of his profeſſion.” As it is known 

what prejudice ſignifies in Mr. Gibbon's vocabulary, Mr. 
Alban Butler's relations accept the character! For what is 
Y | aid 
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ſaid of the induſtry of the monks, in copying Hebrew ma- 
nuſcripts, Dr. Tychſen is cited as an authority: to ſome 
parts of Wetſtein's Prolegomena, a reference in this place 
might alſo have been made. In the ſection reſpecting the 


| Maſſora and the vowel points, the writer has mentioned 
| the authors whom he conſulted on thoſe ſubjects. In his 
ö : account of the Jews, he followed Baſnage, the authors of 
| * the Univerſal Hiftory, and David Ganze's Tſemah David, 2 
| 


meagre chronicle, but the beſt hiſtory written by a Jew, | 


ſince the time of Joſephus: In this ſeQion the writer has 
copied ſome - paſſages from Mr. Levy's Succinft Account of 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Fews. In every part of his 
account of the editions of the Old or New Teſtament, he 

3 received great aſſiſtanee from Mr. Bowyer's Origin of Print- 
1 3 | 


The nature of the work made it neceſſary to compreſs 


into a ſmall compaſs what occurred to him, in favour of that 
perſecuted and injured body of men, the Jews. On many 
accounts their general character entitles them to a high de- 
3 gree of eſteem. Their charities to the poor of their own 
1 communion are immenſe; their care to adjuſt their differ 
ences in civil concerns amicably among themſelves, is edi- 
fying: banks and bills of exchange, the two greateſt ſup- 
ports of commerce, are of their invention. And let it not 
1 be forgotten, chat if, on any account, they are juſtly cen- 


* 
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 ſurable, our unworthy treatment of them may have fred 
2 LC op de wn 


To whet the writer has fald oaths authenticity of the Oid 
Teſtament, he was chiefly led by Calmet, Huet, an excellent 
Diſcourſe of Mr. Marſb on the authenticity of the five Books of 
Miſes; and Mr. Hooke's Principia Religionis Naturalis et Re- 
velate a work greatly admired on the Continent, for its ele- 
gance, preciſion, and ſolidity, and which deſerves to be print- 
ed in England. In writing it, Mr. Hooke availed himſelf 


much of the labours of Engliſh divines, in ſupport of na- 


tural and revealed religion, particularly that Yn and 
uſeful n 1 Butler's eth f 


The Aires the nature of the works written by the 
Jews againſt the Chriſtian religion, was taken from a curſory 


peruſal of Magenſcil Tela igriea Satane ref „ 


body of the Work. Dr. Kennicatt's Difſertatio Generalis, his 
Differtations on the flate of the Hebrew Text, and the publica- 
tions of De Ra, furniſhed the writer with moſt of what he 
has ſaid on the manuſcripts and printed editions of the He- 
brew Bible; and he received ſome aſſiſtance on this ſubject 
from Walchiuss Bibliatheca 'T heologica Salsa. What he has 
faid on the Greek manuſcripts, and printed editions, and the 
oriental Vane” is chiefly d eh from Simon, Le Long, 
aw 5; YG £4.44 Calmet, + 
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beſides the writers mentioned in that part of his work, he 


had the advantage of the information ſo ably collected, and 
ſo agrecably conveyed, by Monſ. Huer, in his learned and en- | 


tertaining Dialogues De claris Interpretibus, and De Optimo 


Nee eee 

He is ſenſible, ab of the Engliſh verſion 
is very ſhort z but he begs leave to obſerve, that, as theſe 
verſions throw no light on the ſtate of the text, the men- 
tion of them did not enter into the plan of his work, and 


"OW therefors called far a fuller account of them. 


ta th pun of bin which» hn ona conn 


is attempted to be given af the hiſtory of the Jews, from 


— hoan captirtytp the birth of Chvll the writer 
was guided by Beſſuet's Diſcourſe an e 
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N Genere Interpretondi. They were alſo of uſe to him in every 
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Simon and Smiths Account of the Greek Church, from the 
more modern account of it by Dr. King, Goar's Eucholo- 


gion Græcum, and the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuſes, parti- 
cularly the Letters written by Father Sicard, to whom Mr. 


Gibbon's wiſh, reſpecting Volney, “ that he might travel 
e all over the world,” might have been applied with greater 


reaſon. In this article uſe was alſo made of the three fol- 
lowing treatiſes, in the collections of Bollandus, Tractatus 


Preliminaris Jo. Baptiſte Sollerii ad Tom. V. Funii, de Pa- 
triarchi⸗ Alexandrinis : Tractatus Hiftorico-Chronologicus de Pa- 


triarchis Antiochenis: Gulielmi Cuperi ad Tom. J. Aug. Trac- 


tatus Preliminaris de Patriarchis Conflantinopolitanis ab initio 
iſtius Cathedre ad etatem uſque naſtram. The title of Bollan- 


dus's Collection is, Acta Sanctorum, quotquot toto orbe colun- 
tur vel a Catholicis ſcriptoribus celebrantur. It evidently de- 


ſerves to be more known in England, and to find a place 
in moſt of her great public libraries. The plan of this vaſt 
work was originally conceived by Father Roſweide, a Jeſuit. 
It was firſt carried into execution by Father Bollandus, of 


the ſame ſociety. The two firſt volumes, compriſing the 
Lives of the Saints of the month of January, were publiſhed 


in 1643. It was continued by different religious of the 
ſame ſociety, through 50 volumes folio, to the volume which 


extends to and includes the Saints celebrated by the Church 


of Rome on the ſeventh day of October. The Lives of the 


Saints, and the various memorials reſpecting them, of whit 


the 
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the body of the work is compoſed, form an immenſe maſs 
of hiſtorical information. It may be ſaid to relate chiefly 
to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory : but when the intimate connection 
between civil and ſacred hiſtory is conſidered, this will not 
. detraQt from its eſtimation, even with thoſe whole attention 
is directed to civil hiſtory. All the writers engaged in this 
work are allowed to have poſſeſſed deep and extenſive learn- 
ing. Father Papebroch, who conducted it for 42 years, is 
conſidered to have been a writer of the firſt ſtrength; one 
of thoſe ſuperior men, who exiſt but once in a century; or, 
as Scaliger called them, homines centenarii. The Spaniſh 
Inquiſition, to its eternal diſgrace, condemned the volumes 
which contained the months of March, April, and May, 
as erroneous, offenſive to pious ears, heretical, and injurious 
to the Holy See, the Dominicans and Carmes. Among 
other charges againſt the publiſhers of theſe volumes, it was 
alledged, that they called in queſtion the deſcent of St, 
Dominic from the noble family of the Guzmans, and the 
deſcent of the Carmes from Elias. It is ſcarcely worth 
mentioning, that the ſentence was revoked in 1718. The 
principal diſſertations interſperſed in the work have been 
publiſhed together, in three volumes folio, at Venice, 1749— 
1751, under the title, -Theſaurus Eccleſaftice Antiquitatis,” 
et ſacræ et profane Eruditionisy in quo Diſſertationes, Tructa- 
tus, Diatribe preliminares, aliaque pręſtaulia Monumenta, que 
4 Fo. Ballando ceteri i/que Secietatis Fe % Hagiclogis Antwers 
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pienſibus, in omnibus fere de Actis Sanctorum Voluminibus con- 
 ſeripta, ſparſim occurrunt, conjunfim exhibentur. Some of. 


the late ſociety, with the aſſiſtance, it is ſaid, of two Bene- 
dictine monks, were employed in the work, in the Abbey 
of Tongerloo, near Antwerp, when the enemies of all that 


is ſacred arrived there under the command of Pichegru. 


The laſt of the three treatiſes referred to contains ſome 
| particulars of the famous Cyrillus Lucaris. Several curious 
i facts reſpecting the hierarchy of the Greek Church in Ruſſia 
and Turkey appear in Hofmann's Preface to the Catechiſm 
of the Greek Church, publiſhed by Mogila, the Metropo- 


litan of Kiow, with the approbation of three Ruſſian Bi- 


ſhops, his ſuffragans. It was afterwards approved · with 
great ſolemnity by the Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem ; by the Biſhops of Ancyra, 
Lariſſa, Chalcedon, Adrianople, Bercea, Rhodes, Methymna, 

' Lacedemon, and Chio; and by ſeveral of the chief officers 
of the Greek Church in Conſtantinople. An edition of it 

in the Greek, Latin, and German languages was publiſhed 
at Wratiſlaw, in octavo, in 1751. An ordinance of Peter 
the Great, of the Patriarchs of Moſcovy, and che perpetual 
Synod, declared it to expreſs the religious credence of the 
Ruſſian Church; and that the doctrine of it ſhould be uni- 
| | verſally followed and taught. In what is faid on the inſpi- 


ration of the Holy Writings, the author principally con- 
fidered what has been collected on that fubject by Dr. 
; Deddridge 
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| Doddridge and Calmet he wiſhed to ſee the treatiſe written 
on it by Jacguclat, the powerful antagoniſt of Bayle : but 
F he could not procure that treatiſe. Both Catholics and 
I Proteſtants ſo. of it in high terths of commendation. 


L 7 * 

3 5  Withthel helps the writer framdli the e which 
6 (a private edition of it having been before diſtributed a- 
4 mong his friends) is now preſented to the public eye. In 
3 . committing it to paper, it was not his aim to edi y o- 


© thers: it was written ſolely for his own inſtruction, in 
te bits and ſcraps of time, which a very laborious dif 
1 charge of che unceaſing duties of a very laborious profeſ- 
1 ſion left at his command; and which he found it a greater 
2 relaxation to employ in that manner than in any other. 


